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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


adeeduiinandinns 
OTHING is certain in Turkey except uncertainty, but the 
latest telegrams seem to show that the peace negotiations 
will really be concluded to-day. The Times’ correspondent at 
Constantinople, telegraphing on Thursday, states that Tewfik 
Pasha has initialled five articles of the preliminaries, and that 
the settlement of the sixth and last, defining the method of 
evacuation, “is confidently expected at Saturday’s meeting.” 
It the negotiations are successful and peace is finally con- 
cluded, it is probable that the result will have been achieved 
not so much by the pressure of the Powers as by the Sultan’s 
need for money. The impossibility in present circumstances 
of carrying out certain financial operations—i.ec., a new loan 
—has made Tarkey anxious for a settlement. The troops, 
too, are dying in Thessaly, and it is also feared that Bulgaria, 
Servia, and Montenegro may be going to make some move of 
importance. The Paris correspondent of the Daily Chronicle 
even hints that there is to be a general rising in European 
Tarkey, and the Standard correspondent reports a rather ugly 
incident on the Servian frontier. The Albanians are said to 
have occupied four Servian blockhouses. The reports from 
Athens that the King would abdicate rather than accept inter- 
national financial control have been denied. Kings, even 
when they value their thrones comparatively little, as is 
probably the case with the Greek Sovereign, seldom really 
abdicate except under great internal pressure. 














The news from Crete is interesting and not altogether un- 
‘satisfactory. On Wednesday it was announced with a great 
flourish of trumpets that “a Turkish naval division” had 
sailed for Canea, and later, that “a second Turkish naval 
division” had left the Dardanelles for Crete. This was too 
‘much even for the Powers, and the Admirals “ decided,” 
to use Mr. Goschen’s phrase in the House of Commons, 
that they would not permit the entry of Turkish warships 

-into Canea Bay. “That action was not disapproved by her 
Majesty’s Government.” Evidently the Admirals were inclined 
to take the Turkish intentions seriously, for they patrolled the 
coasts of the island and ordered “ drastic measures ” in case the 
Turkish ships appeared and refused to be ordered off. They 
also asked for reinforcements, and European troops well 
supplied with ammunition were strongly posted at the village 
of Halepa. “In the event of hostile action,” says a Reuter 
telegram, “the insurgents are prepared to join the troops and 
lend them assistance.” One cannot help wishing that such a 
wholesome form of joint action had taken place. It is need- 
less to say that these preparations prevented the appearance 
of the Turkish ships, and that the Porte explained that the 
squadron had only gone for a summer cruise off Mitylene. If 
the Admirals had taken action of this resolute kind before 
they would not now be burdened with the presence of Djevad 
Pasha, Meantime they have had the satisfaction of receiving 





from the Deputies of the principal provinces an official 
declaration accepting autonomy. “This document is the first 
submitted to the Powers giving unanimous expression to the 
views of the Cretans.” 


On Tuesday news was received from India that the column 
sent to relieve Chakdara had accomplished its purpose, and 
that Colonel Meiklejohn entered at about 9 o’clock on 
Monday. This prompt action proved to be highly necessary. 
After being foiled at Malakand, the enemy concentrated 
their attention on Chakdara. Six thousand men, says the 
Times’ telegram, would have assaulted the fort on Monday, 
scaling parties being told off. The appearance of Colonel 
Meiklejohn’s force caused their retirement. The defence of 
the fort was evidently well and bravely managed. What is 
most satisfactory about the whole affair is the proof it affords 
of the extreme mobility of the Indian Army. No power in 
the world can strike more swiftly and strongly than the 
Government of India. General Blood’s expedition will make 
the whole frontier—not excluding the Ameer—understand 
that we mean to hold the border in peace and safety, and 
that those who break the peace will have short shrift. 


On Saturday it was announced that the German Com- 
mercial Treaty had been “denounced” by the British Govern- 
ment, and would terminate, therefore, on July 30th, 1898. 
On Monday a similar announcement was made in regard to 
the Belgian Treaty. In a year’s time, therefore, there will 
be nothing to prevent the Colonies shaping their tariffs 
with absolute freedom: Contrary to expectation, there has 
been no great outburst of ill-feeling in Germany. The more 
sensible papers, indeed, declare that England is far-too good 
a customer to make it advisable to try a policy of reprisals. 
Probably in both cases new arrangements will be made 
which, while leaving the Colonies free, will not put 
any fresh obstacles in the way of our exports. In England 
the denunciation of the Treaties has been received with a 
chorus of approval by the organs of both political parties. It 
is clear that the general sense of the nation is in favour of 
giving the Colonies complete fiscal autonomy. 


In the House of Commons on Saturday, after an attempt to 
defeat the Mancavres Bill, which, we are glad to see, passed its 
third reading, the Irish Members settled down to flout and 
impede the Irish Judicature Act. Mr. Dillon was extremely 
anxious about the precedence of the Lord Chief Baron and 
the unnecessary high pay of the Judges, which was, he 
declared, out of all proportion to their earnings at the Bar. 
The Government were bound to show they could not procure 
competent men at £2,000 a year. Mr. Davitt was indignant 
that the number of Irish Judges was not further reduced. 
There would be seventeen for a population of a little over 
four millions. On the same scale England would have 
one hundred and forty Judges. After a good deal of 
wrangling the Bill was reported to the House, the Irish 
Members being evidently more anxious to make nasty 
speeches than to destroy the measure. For ourselves we 
would gladly have seen the number of Irish Judges re- 
duced to ten, or at the most twelve. The proposal to reduce 
their pay was, however, purely mischievous. Even if no 
barrister in Ireland made £1,000 a year the Judges ought to 
be well paid. The ultimate reason for paying Judges highly 
is to prevent the possibility of their being in any way 
influenced by pecuniary considerations. In the end low 
salaries mean, we will not say a corrupt Bench, but a Bench 
liable to external influences. That is the experience of all 
countries where Judges are paid at the rate of first-class 
stationmasters. 


On Monday in the House of Lords Lord Salisbury had an 
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amusing little passage of arms with Lord Farrer, who made a 
vigorous protest against the passage of the ‘‘ Foreign Prison- 
made Goods Bill.” After referring to the “ really admirable 
Workmen’s Compensation Bill,” Lord Farrer told a striking 
story of Mr. Bright. He remembered speaking with Mr. 
Bright soon after the democratic Reform Bill had been 
passed, and he said:—‘“ The people have now the power in 
their own hands. If those whose duty it is to speak to them 
speak the truth, all will be well. But if, instead of speaking 
the trath, they flatter their prejudices, God help them both!” 
Lord Salisbury, after referring to Lcrd Farrer as the advocate 
of an outworn doctrine standing preaching in the wilderness, 
proceeded to declare that Lord Farrer thought only of the 
consumer. “For him the producer does not exist.” As to 
the Bill, said Lord Salisbury, he was confused with the con- 
flict of high principles, and could only deal with a little 
morsel of fact. All sides had agreed that goods made in 
English prisons should not be allowed to compete with 
ordinary labour. Therefore, it was only right to treat 
foreign prison-made goods on the same principle. We will 
not argue the prison-labour question, but if Lord Salisbury 
imagines that the doctrine of Free-trade is outworn, he is 
greatly mistaken. The mass of the people are as strong as 
ever they were in their desire to buy in the cheapest market. 


On Wednesday in the Commons a debate on Colonial affairs 
was raised on the second reading of the Consolidated Fund Bill. 
It was, however, not important, except for a statement made 
by Mr. Chamberlain. After pointing out that his despatch to 
the Transvaal in regard to the Aliens Act had been justified 
by the yielding of that Government, and stating that the 
negotiations in regard to the notification of treaties were 
proceeding satisfactorily, he dealt with the demand for 
arbitration. It was not true that the late Government sub- 
mitted the terms of a Convention between the suzerain and the 
subordinate Power to the arbitra tion of a foreign Power. They 
merely submitted to the decision of the Chief Justice of the Free 
State certain details “ by which effect should be given to the 
Convention.” Mr. Chamberlain is, we believe, acting for the 
good of the Empire when he thus insists that the Transvaal 
must never be treated as if it were an independent foreign 
State quite outside the Empire. It is within the Empire, 
though endowed with the most full and complete powers of 
autonomy,—an autonomy to which, of course, the most 
scrupulous respect ought to be paid. 


Parliament rose late on Friday. The last important 
act of the House of Commons was to vote the Indian 
Budget. Lord George Hamilton’s statement was not par- 
ticularly lucid, but the main facts are sufficiently clear. For 
the year 1896-97 the Budget estimate showed a surplus of 
Rx.463,100. The revised estimate, however, showed a deficit 
of Rx.1,986,000,—a change entirely due to the Famine, in 
consequence of which the loss of revenue had been 
Rx.3,029,500 and the increase of expenditure Rx.3,045,600. 
To meet this, and also a loss on the opium revenue, there 
were, however, certain improvements. There was a benefit 
derived from the improvement in exchange amounting to 
Rx.1,728,600. There was also a reduction of ordinary 
expenditure of Rx.1,143,500, and there was an increase of 
ordinary revenue of Rx.1,498,200. Since these figures were 
compiled some further information had been received by 
telegraph which would make the total deficit work out at 
Rx.1,593,500. 


Taking the last two years and the coming year together 
the following was the net result. We hada surplus in the 
first of Rx.1,534,000, a’deficit in the second of Rx.1,593,000, 
and an estimated deficit in the third of Rx.2,164,000, 
making a total excess of expenditure over income for the 
three years of Rx.2,223,000. Probably the charges for the 
coming year would be increased by an extra expenditure on 
famine and war of Rx.1,460,000, but against this must be 
put the good harvest and the rise in exchange, and it was to 
be hoped, therefore, that the Budget estimate would not be 
exceeded. Never had so many troubles, said Lord George 
Hamilton in conclusion, been packed together in so short a 
time; but Lord Elgin was equal to the task, and had achieved 
an unbroken success. The debate which followed was 
of a rather futile description, except for a speech from Sir 
Henry Fowler, which was quite admirable. It showed sym- 








pathy, knowledge, courage, and discretion in a high d 
and was worthy of the very best traditions of Anglo-Indis, 
statesmanship. 





The King of Siam arrived on board his yacht at Spitheag 
on Friday, July 30th, and after various ceremonies, includ 
luncheon, proceeded to Buckingham Palace. Since then, ang 
in spite of the heat, which has tried most Orientals now j 
London as much as Englishmen, the King, unde a 
guidance of Lord Harris, has been as busy sight-seeing ag ; 
country cousin. He has seen the Queen, Harrow, the Tome, 
Westminster Abbey, and plenty of other show places, and . 
has never ceased asking eager and intelligent questions 
There is clearly very little of “the brooding East” abont the 
King of Siam. 


On Tuesday the Bishops attending the Lambeth Con. 
ference visited Glastonbury,—a place necessarily of immeng 
interest to the Anglican Church, since there English 
Christianity can claim a continuous succession from thy 
primitive British Church. After the Bishops had walke 
from the parish church to the Abbey in a procession, which 
contained a thousand people, and after a service held amig 
what is one of the most beautiful, though by no Means ong 
of the largest, ruins in England, the Bishop-designate o 
Bristol—late the Bishop of Stepney—preached a very striking 
sermon. (The reports are somewhat meagre, but sufficient tp 
show how wise was the choice made for this great Occasion.) 
After dealing with certain grave errors “contained in th 
document issued by Cardinal Vaughan and all the Romy 
Catholic Bishops in England in 1893, in which they claimeg 
that England was dedicated in early times to St. Peter,” thy 
Bishop declared that “the usurped authority of the Pope 
was thrown off, and the monasteries were destroyed, by a 
King and people of the unreformed faith; that the Pope 
himself guaranteed to his own followers the undisturhej 
possession of the plunder of the Abbeys; and that the 
‘Roman Catholic’ Sovereign, Queen Mary, passed a stringent 
Act securing to those who had got it, not the plunder of 
Abbeys alone, but of vicarages, rectories, bishoprics, and arch. 
bishoprics.” The Bishop ended his sermon by a touching 
reference to the personal results of the Conference. “Wego 
forth to our various tasks, drawn together in a way that] 
could not have conceived a month ago.” 


Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s speech made in Paris on Monday last 
was so able and so adroit that it deserves special notice, 
French Canada loved France and never more than when she 
was unfortunate; “but the bonds uniting it with Great 
Britain were imposed not by force but by gratitude and 
affection, gratitude to the great nation which protected not 
only its liberties, but its interests ; for two days ago that pro- 
tection of its interests had gone to the point of denouncing 
commercial treaties.” There had been no animosity of race 
in Canada, and never bad it appealed in vain to the noble and 
generous English race. But though the political relations of 
France and Canada had been for ever separated, their com: 
mercial relations were capable of immense development, 
“Quebec might supply France with timber, hides, and the 
raw material of paper.” In a word, Sir Wilfrid contrived to 
be sentimental, loyal, and do a little business all in one 
breath. It is curious to think that French Canada would 
fight to the last man rather than become a French colony 
and be ruled from Paris. 


The case of Gungadhur Tilak, charged with seditious 
incitement, came before the Police-court at Bombay on 
Saturday last and on Monday. The leading members 
of the European Bar having refused to accept briefs on 
behalf of the prisoner—a decision to be regretted, unless 
there was some reason not primd facie apparent— 
the prisoner was defended by a Parsee barrister, Mr. 
Davur. The case excited the keenest interest among all 
classes, and the green outside the Court was crowded. 
Among other printed incitements adduced by the prosecution 
was a poem in which Sivajee, the founder of the Mahratta 
Power, awakes from sleep and laments the degradation of 
the people under British rule. The poem, after ingeniously 
bringing in the cow-killing grievance—“ She whom I wor- 
shipped as my mother and protected more than my life is 
taken daily to the slaughter-house and _ ruthlessly 
butchered—” adds, “He himself (the butcher) came running 
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exactly within the line of fire of my gun, and I thought 
him to be a bear.” Then follows a passage as to the 
alleged ill-treatment of women, with a curious reminiscence 
of Burke’s speech on Marie Antoinette. The poem infers 
that in former days “a thousand sharp swords would have 
leaped from their scabbards.” The prisoner was com- 
mitted for trial on September 16th. On Tuesday Mr. Justice 
Tyebjee admitted the prisoner to bail, himself in 50,000 rupees 
and two sureties in 25,000 rupees each. 

The Daily Telegraph of Monday gives prominence to the 
fact that at the recent conference between Mr. Chamberlain 
and the Colonial Premiers the latter strongly urged the 
claim of the Colonial stocks to be included in the list of trustee 
investments,—i.e, to rank as stocks in which trustees may 
jnvest unless specially forbidden to do so by the trust deed. 
‘Phe objections to such an enlargement of the existing statute 
are obvious. Parliament, to begin with, has no control over 
Qolonial loans, and though the Colonial funds are now 
perfectly sound, any Colony might, by entering upon a policy 
of wild borrowing, reduce its stocks far below the level of 
safety. Again, the easy terms on which the Colonies would 
get money were their loans made trust securities might 
make them borrow too rapidly and too much. If, however, 
some automatic check could be placed on Colonial borrowings, 
these objections would disappear, and both the Colonies and 
the cestui que trustent would greatly benefit. Our solution of 
the problem is to enact that Colonial stocks shall be Trustee 
stocks when the indebtedness does not amount to more than 
say, £60 per head of the white population. Under such a 
scheme no Colony could increase its indebtedness unless its 
prosperity had also increased, for in the Colonies population 
is acertain test of prosperity. The advantage of the scheme 
would be its automatic character. Ifa Colony over-borrowed, 
its stocks would drop out jast as do the debentures of a rail- 
way company if it passes a dividend. The Colonies might 
also meet a legal objection that is sometimes raised by 
making their Treasuries act on the decrees of our Courts in 
the same way as does the Bank of England. 


Mr. Gladstone made a very pleasant little speech at the 
annual prize-giving of the Hawarden and Brockley Horti- 
cultural Society on Monday. He read with pride a letter he 
had received from a farmer who had acted on his advice, and 
devoted a portion of his land to the growth of fruit and 
flowers. By doing so he had been able to supply fruit to the 
dwellers in large towns at a 50 per cent. reduction on former 
prices, to increase his labourers’ wages by 20 per cent., and 
to make a very substantial profit for himself. Mr. Gladstone 
went on to rejoice that the products of the whole world could 
come without let or hindrance to the tables of our labouring 
people, and he trasted that no delusions and no quackery 
would ever be allowed to interfere with these benefits. ‘ Yet 
if any of these products can be better raised at home, I delight 
init.” It would be a very good thing if some five or six 
hundred million of the twelve hundred million eggs imported 
from abroad could be laid at home. “You may depend upon 
this, that the nearer an egg is laid to the place where it is con- 
sumed, the better it will be.” That is delightfully character- 
istic. Mr. Gladstone never fails to find a broad general 
principle to support the cause he advocates. It is sound 
sense, too. Oar neglect of the poultry industry is 
deplorable. 


It was definitely announced on Saturday last that the famous 
collection of pictures, armour, and other works of art left to 
the nation by Lady Wallace will be vested in a special body of 
trustees. Besides Mr. John Murray Scott, designated in the 
will as trustee, this body includes Lord Rosebery and Mr. 
Alfred de Rothschild. Mr. Claude Phillips is appointed 
keeper of the collection. The Government, as we think, 
most wisely, have decided to buy the freehold of Hertford 
House, and to make the alterations necessary for displaying 
the collections, at the cost of £80,000. This was, we think, a 
far better plan than purchasing a new site and building 
thereon. Our art collections suffer from too much centralisa- 
tion. Tastead, every quarter of London should, if possible, 
have its collection of pictures and beautiful things. Besides, 
Hertford House will, in a hundred years, be very interesting 
@s an example of a private palace of the Victorian epoch. The 
collection will not be open to the public ‘for some months. 
When it is, they will realise what they hardly do now,—i.e., 








that they have received the most valuable gift ever made by 
an individual to a nation. At a moderate estimate the art 
treasures of Hertford House are said to be worth £4,000,000. 


“ A correspondent,” evidently well informed, gives in Mon. 
day’s Times an account of the Klondike gold diggings which 
will certainly not tend to stop the gold-rush. He dwells very 
strongly upon the dangers and difficulties to be encountered, 
but adds that the ground now being worked “yields from $1 
to $10 per pan on an average.” The Dominion surveyor 
reckons that a miner washes one thousand pans a day, but 
others think eight hundred a more conservative estimate. 
“ Even $800 (£160) a day per man is enough to account for a 
gold-rush, but the richer dirt, yielding £1,920 for a day’s 
work, is sufficient to entice even staid fathers of families to 
risk the terrors of an Arctic winter.” He goes on to describe 
the lot of the miner who is lucky enongh to reach the Yukon 
without disaster as follows:— “Eight months of semi- 
darkness in a tent with a sheet-iron stove, and a temperature 
from 60 deg. to 80 deg. below zero, thawing out the pay-dirt 
with fires and piling it up to be washed in the summer, is the 
lot of the industrious gold-seeker, who may add to his com- 
fort by building a log-hut if he feels disposed.” The price 
of food at the diggings is, of course, appalling. Flour is £10 
per sack of 100 lb. when it is fairly plentiful; when it is not 
it goes to the highest bidder, and those who cannot bid high 
must starve. The gold-belt is three hundred miles long. 
The width is said to be indefinite. The Times’ correspondent 
estimates that there will be thirty thousand miners on the 
headwaters of the Klondike before winter. How many will 
return depends upon whether or no the Canadian Govern- 
ment facilitate the supply of food. 


On Monday the papers published a communication to the 
Liberal Associations throughout the country, issued by Mr. 
Labouchere and his colleagues on the Political Committee of 
the National Liberal Club, which illustrates the curious con- 
dition of the Opposition, which we deal with elsewhere. The 
Liberal Associations have a regular official Federation of 
their own whose business it is to deal with matters of policy 
It was this body which issued the famous Newcastle Pro 
gramme. Mr. Labouchere and his friends ignore the 
Federation completely, and ask the Associations to contribute 
towards “more energetic and definite efforts in the common 
cause,” as if they had no recognised means of expressing their 
opinions. Mr. Labouchere, however, is perfectly correct 
when he infers, as he does by the whole tone of his paper, 
that no one knows what are the party’s views on current 
questions. Accordingly, Mr. Labouchere asks the Associa- 
tions to suggest a series of views. In case, however, they should 
be at a loss, he supplies, with his usual helpfulness, a set 
of his own,—an action not unlike that of the enterprising 
author who forwards a ready-made review along with his book. 
Mr. Labouchere asks, in effect, “ How would this do for a pro- 
gramme ”?—(1) “Home-rule all round,” but the integrity of 
the House of Commons to be strictly preserved, (2) the House 
of Lords to be allowed one veto per measure as the dog is 
allowed his first bite, (8) Land-law reform, (4) Poor-law 
reform, (5) Fiscal reform, (6) more State action. After this 
Mr. Labouchere solemnly declares that it would be a mistake 
to overload the issues. Outsiders will find Mr. Labouchere’s 
last move not a little amusing, but not unnaturally the 
National Liberal Federation is much annoyed. 


The charges made by Professor Gokhlee have ended in an 
abject apology,—there is no other expression possible. Sir 
William Wedderburn has also apologised for having helped 
to give those accusations currency. It is difficult to under- 
stand how Sir William Wedderburn could have listened 
for a moment to charges which, if he had reflected, he 
must have known were almost certain to prove unfounded. 
If, as was apparently alleged, British soldiers had outraged 
Indian women before credible witnesses, it is certain that 
the matter would have at once been brought before 
the Courts. The fact that no proceedings took place, as 
well as the inherent improbability of the charge, ought 
to have prevented Sir William Wedderburn’s patronage of 
these falsehoods even before they were exposed and with- 
drawn. 


Bank Rate, 2 per cent. 
New Consols (2?) were on Friday, 113}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE STATE OF THE OPPOSITION. 


A’ present home affairs have little interest for the 

public. Proof of this is to be found in the fact 
that the present state of the Opposition attracts almost no 
attention in the country. Yet under ordinary conditions 
it would surely be thought sufficiently interesting to make 
a hundred pens busy. There has hardly ever been a time 
in modern English history when the Liberal party was 
not only in such an opinionless condition, but in such a 
condition of uncertainty as to who is its leader and what 
is its war-cry. Yet so marked is the listlessness in regard to 
domestic problems, and so disconsidered is the Gladstonian 
party as an organisation, that people seem to think it not 
worth wondering how that party comes to be without a 
generally accepted leader and without a definite set of aims 
and aspirations. We trust that no intelligent foreigner with 
a wallet of questions will get hold of any of the leading 
men of the Liberal party during the recess and cross- 
question them as to its exact position in the country. 
The embarrassment which must ensue would be most 
painful. Imagine one of the elders of the party, 
some important and substantial person, button-holed 
at Aix or Homburg, or at the Riffel Alp, and asked, 
“to begin with,” to say who is the leader of the Liberal 
party. He would have to start off with an explana- 
tion that he was not quite certain, ‘because, you see, 
Sir William is only leader in the Commons, and when 
Lord Rosebery resigned it was not made clear whether he 
intended to refuse ever to be Premier again, or whether 
his resignation was only temporary.’ Suppose the intel- 
ligent foreigner pressed him a little harder, and asked 
who would have the confidence of the majority of the party 
if and when it next got a majority, the difficulty of satis- 
fying him would be still more tremendous. The question, 
‘Do you mean, then, that it is still undecided, and that 
when the time comes Lord Rosebery and Sir William 
Harcourt will have to fight it out once more?’ must be 
answered in the affirmative, for if not, how meet the query, 
‘Then Lord Rosebery has decided to waive his claims ?’ 
It is impossible to say “ Yes ” to that, because, though some 
people wish it, no one can assert that Lord Rosebery has 
ever said anything of the kind. The intelligent foreigner 
then must enter in his note-book, ‘ Leadership,—still great 
conflict of opinion in regard to.’ Matters would be still 
worse if he went on to ask, ‘I should like to know what 
are the aims and aspirations of the Gladstonian party upon 
one or two of the great questions which I see written of in 
your newspapers. How about Home-rule? Do you still 
adhere to Mr. Gladstone’s proposals ? What of the House 
of Lords; you will abolish it, nodoubt ? As to temperance, 
you are, of course, for it as before? On South Africa, if 
you came in now you would no doubt instantly prosecute 
Mr. Rhodes? In foreign policy. You would at once 
coerce the Sultan ?’ 

It would be painful to follow in detail the answers that 
must be given in regard to these questions. But we may 
say generally, and without any fear of being charged with 
unfairness, that the distinguished Gladstonian of our 
thought would find it very difficult to produce any definite 
or coherent set of replies. What could he say as to the posi- 
tion of the partyon Home-rule? One section, partly made 
up of old-fashioned official Liberals and partly of Non- 
conformists sore over the Irish action in regard to the 
schools of Socialistic Radicals who care only for labour 
problems, declare that nothing will induce them to waste 
time and energy in again putting a Home-rule Bill on 
Mr. Gladstone’s lines before the country. Another sec- 
tion is not so outspoken in its dislike of Home-rule, and 
would nominally include it in the programme, but would 
really keep it in the background, A third section is 
determined to have no form of Home-rule but “Home- 
rule all round,” and only a very small number of 
Liberals can be found who honestly wish to set up 
a statutory Parliament on Mr. Gladstone’s lines. Mean- 
time at the heels’ of the party thus distracted with 
divergent views bark pe~petually the Irish Nationalists, 
and threaten that unless they are fully satisfied the 
Liberal party shall never again return to office. Under 
such circumstances who can truly say whether Home-rule, 
and if so, what form of Home-rule, is still the main aspira- 








a, 
tion of the party? Opinion is equally nebulous in regar g 
to the Direct Veto. Some Liberals will tell you that it 
holds the field as strongly as ever, and that the party and 
its leaders are pledged to it up to the hilt. Others, and thegg 
are, we confess, the majority, say that the thing is a deag 
issue, that it ruined the party at the last election, and, 
that it will never again be allowed to blight the G@lag 
stonian prospects. Which is the true version we cannot 
profess to say, nor, we believe, can any one else, Equal] 
chaotic is opinion in regard to the problem of the Howe 
of Lords. Who can say what are the intentions of 
the party in respect to the Peers? Are they for 
abolition? No. Forreform? No. For it is generally 
admitted that a reformed House of Lords—ie., a ney 
Second House—if it is to be of any weight, must be 
endowed with powers filched from the Commons. How 
then, are the Peers to be dealt with? By abolishing their 
veto on legislation? But that is flogging a dead horge 
for the Peers claim no right of veto, but only a right to 
refer Bills to the country if they think they are presented 
in a form which the nation has not sanctioned. Ina word, 
no leader, great or small, has ever expressed any definite 
view as to how the House of Lords is to be dealt with, 
Even in regard to social legislation the party has appa. 
rently no proposals. There is some vague talk about 
reforming the Poor-law, but it is mere talk, and no. 
responsible person makes any proposal. No one, again, 
has any notion what the Liberals propose to do for the 
workmen if they return to power. In truth, it is not too 
much to say that no one can affirm definitely that such and 
such Bills will be passed or at any rate presented 
to Parliament if once the Gladstonians get back to 
office. But such a condition of things was never 
known before. During Mr. Disraeli’s second Ministry 
every one knew that if and when the Liberals came 
in they would do certain definite things,—that they 
would revolutionise the foreign policy of the country, 
that they would alter its policy in India, that they 
would pass a Reform Bill, and that they would deal witha 
whole series of questions to which the party was pledged. 
Their return to office was recognised as sure to produce cer- 
tain definite results. Can any one say what must be the 
inevitable results of the return to office of the present 
Liberal party? One can no more say that such and such 
Bills will be introduced and passed than one can say 
whether Lord Rosebery, or Sir William Harcourt, or another 
will be designated by the party as the proper person to 
receive the Queen’s summons to form a Ministry. 


What is as astonishing as anything about the astonish- 
ing situation in which the Opposition finds itself is the 
gradual effacement of most of the leaders of the party. 
Most of them seem like men who have somehow got lost 
in a wood,—one hears every now and again a feeble far- 
away voice, but that is all. Lord Rosebery is understood 
to be still in politics, but he has almost faded out of view. 
We ventured on a former occasion to compare him to the 
Cheshire cat in “ Alice in Wonderland,” which faded and 
faded away till nothing remained but its smile. The fact 
is far more obvious now than then. In sober truth, 
nothing whatever remains of Lord Rosebery but the smile. 
Occasionally he makes one of his quite delightfully 
humorous speeches. These the country regards with 
great approval, but it has entirely ceased to think of him 
as a person from whom is to be expected any serious 
contribution to the problems of the hour. But while the 
smile sits aloft in the branches, as in Sir John Tenniel’s 
famous iliustration, the rest of his late Cabinet are almost 
as invisible. Where is’ Mr. Morley? If his name is 
echoed down the avenues of the wood, a faint answer 
may be caught, and at last he may be dimly per- 
ceived lecturing to a body of Professors on the aims 
and methods of Machiavelli. On the questions of the 
day, foreign or domestic, he is hardly heard. He does 
not even bring his study of Machiavelli to the House of 
Commons and apply its teachings to the case of Mr. 


Rhodes. Strangest of all, no one seems to think it odd - 


that Mr. Morley does not express his opinion about South 
Africa, about India, or about foreign affairs, or that as 
the biographer of Cobden, he has not even told us what 
Cobden would probably have thought about the Compen- 
sation Bill. When we ask for Sir Henry Fowler, Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman, and the other members of the late 
Cabinet, there is the same difficulty about getting an answer. 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman has not been heard of 
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when expressing his confidence in the wisdom of 
rae ae Atsicaay Committee’s Report. Mr. Asquith, it 
ss true, has occasionally emerged into the open, but chiefly 
to earn ultra-Tory cheers for speeches on the Compensa- 
tion Bill. Sir William Harcourt alone seems to have 
escaped the spell that has fallen on the others. He has 
kept his place and has valiantly disposed his small and 
not very well disciplined forces to meet the foe. By dint 
of never risking a signal defeat in the open, by a manner 
which seems as if it could only belong to the com- 
mander of the big battalions, he has almost persuaded 
the public that the Government exist largely by 
his tolerance. Unquestionably, judged from the point 
of view of English party statesmanship, Sir William 
Harcourt has achieved a very great success. He is, 
indeed, the one solid fact remaining in the Gladstonian 
party. It is doubtful whether the party has any true 
head. It is certain that it has no definite and generally 
accepted aims and aspirations. Its rank-and-file are 
indifferent, quarrelsome, and the major part of its leaders 
appear to be under a spell and wander in worlds unrealised. 
Sir William Harcourt, alone, is alive and is visible. What- 
ever else is illusion in regard to the party, he is a reality. 
It is a great source of strength to him, and depend upon it, 
when the party revives, as in the course of time it will, 
his courage and staying power will have its due reward. 
Meantime the present condition of the Gladstonian party 
remains, as we have said, one of the strangest and most 
curious facts of the political situation. 





THE POSSIBLE DISCOMFITURE OF GERMANY. 


T seems possible, we dare not say probable, considering 

I the conditions involved, that a peaceful solution of 

the Eastern question will be found, for the time at any rate, 

—that the seeds of flame will be temporarily quenched, and 
the situation in the East become, if not stable, at any rate 
not one of dangerous oscillation. That is, it looks as if peace 
would be patched up, and a certain breathing-space secured 
till the next act is opened in the drama of Turkey’s dis- 
solution. Of course there are endless possibilities of new 
disagreements and difficulties, but let us at any rate 
assume that they will not prove insurmountable. This 
assumption made, it is worth while to consider how the 
various forces at work in Constantinople will group them- 
selves in the future, and to ask how will things stand if and 
when the dust and turmoil subside, and there is once more 
comparative quiet for a season in the Near East. Clearly 
the crucial question is—what will be the position of 
Germany? At first sight she will, no doubt, seem to 
be going to dominate the situation. She will apparently 
have triumphed all along the line. She will be able to tell 
the Sultan that all through the negotiations she protected 
the interests of Turkey.—She supplied the Turkish Army 
with officers and the Porte with good advice. She always 
intervened to prevent extreme measures being taken 
by the Concert, and she gained time for the Palace again 
and again. It was owing to her action, she will be able to 
point out, that Greece was made to feel the full consequences 
of the war, was spared no humiliation, and was obliged to 
pay not only an adequate indemnity, but to place her 
finances under a control which will bind her hands 
behind her back, and so limit her freedom of action 
in the future. 

Ought not this record to obtain for Germany an 
unquestioned ascendency at Yildiz Kiosk, and to secure 
trade concessions for her capitalists and engineers, 
contracts for her merchants, and countless opportunities 
for the profitable exploitation of the Turkish pro- 
vinces by a host of enterprising firms in Hamburg 
and Berlin? It should, but for one fact. If it is 
true, as we believe it is, that Russia and Austria 
have come to a definite understanding as to the future of 
Turkey, all the work done by Germany during the last 
two years will have been in vain, and once again it will 
be proved that Machiavellism in the long run does not 
pay. Think for a moment what the Russo-Austrian 
agreement really means. It means, in effect, the parti- 
tion, if not of all Turkey, at any rate of Turkey in Europe. 
If Russia is to be allowed an absolutely free hand at 
Constantinople and in Roumelia, and Austria is to have 
Salonica and Macedonia, it is quite obvious that Turkey 
will not be allowed to-act as the grateful friend of Ger- 
many, or to allow German influences to be paramount 


within the Turkish Empire. In other words, when the pre- 
sent clouds lift, it will, we believe, be found that Germany 
has made herself the drudge of the Sultan in vain. 
But it will perhaps be said that Germany will not con- 
sent to this slap in the face, that Germans are not 
accustomed to work for nothing, and that Germany will 
insist upon keeping her position,—that, in fact, she wil} 
be able to neutralise and render of little effect the Russo- 
Austrian agreement. We do not think so. Unless we 
are entirely mistaken, circumstances will oblige Germany 
to submit, with the best grace she can muster, to this 
failure of her policy in the East. And for this reason. 
It is the cardinal principle of German foreign policy not 
to quarrel with Russia. Rather than do this she will put 
up with rebuffs far more serious than this one. To quarrel 

with Russia and Austria, while France is on Russia’s 
side and England acquiescing ir the Russo-Austrian 

agreement, would be utterly impossible. Germany must 

acquiesce in the arrangement, whatever it is, or else 
rearrange her whole foreign policy. She cannot even 
appeal to Austria as her ally, and invoke the terms of the 
Triple Alliance. Were she to do this, Austria would have 
an easy reply. ‘When it appeared that you had made a 
secret agreement with Russia giving her a free hand in 
Turkish affairs, we made no objection, and indulged in no 
accusations of treachery. Now that we have come to terms 
with Russia ourselves, you have no possible cause of com- 
plaint. It has always been understood between us that 

Germany has no immediate interests in Turkey, and would 
not make any sacrifices in regard to the Eastern question. 
We were to be free to manage these matters as best we could. 

We have done so, and you have no right to object.’ 
If the Austrian Government used language of this tenour 
to Germany, Germany could not but acquiesce. She could 
not possibly pretend that Austria had violated either the 
letter or the spirit of the Triple Alliance. For Germany 

to protest actively against the agreement between Russia. 
and Austria as to Turkey would, then, only lead to that 
isolation which she so greatly dreads, and which she 
has made such efforts to avoid. Assuming, then, that 
the Russo-Austrian agreement is a fact, it looks as if 
Germany would find her ascendency at Constantinople a 
fairy gift, which will fade away as soon as she touches it 
or tries to use it. 


The only chance that Germany has of obtaining some 
result for her work in Turkey is for her, while acquiescing 
in the Russo-Austrian agreement, to claim compensa- 
tion. She might not unreasonably argue :—‘ Your agree- 
ment only concerns a portion of the Turkish dominions,— 
i.e., the European provinces and the Turkish shores of the 
Black Sea. In other parts of the Empire German influence 
must be allowed full play. For example, we have already 
great interests in Syria and a considerable German popu- 
lation, and we ought to be allowed to exploit Syria. We 
are no more prepared to take Syria at once than Russia 
is prepared to take Constantinople, or than Austria to take 
Salonica. All we ask is that Syria should be marked off 
as our preserve. No doubt this would be a possible 
way of allowing Germany to reap some results from her 
action, but we doubt whether it is one which would 
commend itself to the two Powers. They would 
probably say politely but firmly:—‘ This demand,. 
in fact, means a general partition of Turkey, and 
for this the situation is not yet ripe. Even if 
we did not object, there are other Powers who 
might. To our agreement as to future action in regard to 
a part of Turkey there was no such objection, for practic- 
ally the general voice of Europe had told us that if we 
could agree between ourselves, and if no precipitate action 
were taken, there would be no harm in the arrangement. 
There would be no such general acquiescence in treating 
Syria as within the sphere of German influence. France 
would be sure to object, and England and Italy have both 
great claims. The plan, in fact, is dangerous and premature, 
and cannot be entertained.’ We doubt, however, whether 
Germany would really be inclined to claim Syria as 
her reversion, even if she were permitted to do so 
by Russia and Austria. It is true that the German 
Emperor often looks longingly to Syria. He intends, 
for example, to go there in great state next spring 
and open a new cathedral at Jerusalem. He knows, 
however, that France would never allow German pre- 
eminence in Syria even if Russia would. But Germany’s 








policy at present is to do nothing antagonistic to France. 
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«On this ground alone, then, we doubt the Emperor putting 
vin any claim to Syria. It is far more likely that he will 
rpocket his failure and bide his time. After all, there 
‘will be no immediate visible humiliation. The Russo- 
-Austrian agreement does not, we take it, contemplate any 
‘immediate action. It merely pledges the two Powers not 
to quarrel over the dissolution of Turkey when it comes. 
"They are merely acting like two business men who say to 
each other, ‘In order to avoid any unpleasantness and 
“hostile competition when Brown’s business is broken up, 
‘let us agree that one shall take over the mill and the 
other the tannery.’ Brown may last a long time yet, but 
‘the agreement makes them feel safe, and makes them also 
-combine to keep out intruders who have plans for re- 
modelling the whole business. Germany, therefore, need 
not appear to have received a blow, but, for all that, she 
‘will not be allowed to have her way at Constantinople any 
longer. Any attempt to “run” the Turkish Empire or 
greatly to strengthen it will be silently, but none the less 
-surely, resisted and prevented. That England will regard 
‘with satisfaction this rebuff to the selfish and ignoble 
»policy of Germany goes without saying. It is pleasant to 
‘think that the Emperor’s patronage of Abd-ul-Hamid is 
not to be rewarded. It is possible, however, that Germany, 
‘baffled at Constantinople, may try to compensate herself 
‘by an effort to get up that coalition against England and 
English interests of which the German newspapers 
‘have lately begun to talk. The restless and imagina- 
‘tive Emperor would doubtless find a combination 
-of Germany, Russia, and France to hold England in 
check a very pleasant scheme. We have not much 
fear of his success. France has not forgotten Sedan, 
and is not going to give up all hope of regaining 
the Provinces in order to lay the foundations of 
that “world-Power” of which William II. is always 
dreaming. Russia, again, though she might like to 
squeeze us a little in regard to Japan and the Far East, is 
net prepared to be Germany’s cat’s-paw. In truth, 
nothing will come of the project except newspaper 
paragraphs. Even if M. Hanotaux is favourably dis- 
posed to a better understanding with Germany, he will 
not dare to cement it with the blood of Frenchmen, for 
that is how the virtual renunciation of the Provinces would 
be sure to be described. The moment any French Ministry 
really moves towards Germany that Ministry will cease to 
exist. Meantime neither our hearts nor our ships will 
fail us even if the impossible happens, and we have to face 
:@ coalition of France, Russia, and Germany. 





CANADA, ENGLAND, AND THE TREATIES. 


[ giving notice to the Governments of Germany and 

Belgium that the Commercial Treaties at present in 
force between them and Great Britain will not be renewed 
‘when they terminate next year, our own Government have 
‘taken a step which is alike inevitable and just. Those 
Treaties, as they stood, were unquestionably inimical to 
the interests of the great British Colony which has just 
begun to adopt a freer system of trade. Canada found 
herself able to give to every country which admitted her 
goods on reciprocal terms certain special advantages. The 
two countries most immediately concerned were the United 
States and ourselves. The United States were employed 
in framing a new exclusive Tariff Bill, one of the objects 
of which was to put economic pressure on Canada, and 
therefore the benefits which Canada was ready to confer 
could not be given to the United States. Thanks to the 
steady adherence of England to her Free-trade policy, she 
has become immediately a beneficiary of Canada,—at first 
by 123 per cent. general reduction of duties, and afterwards 
by 25 per cent. The policy was unquestionably wise from 
the Canadian point of view, since Protection had been 
tried for nearly twenty years, and had produced its in- 
variable result in the form of narrowed markets and 
highly artificial industries carrying on a precarious 
existence. From the English point of view this new 
Canadian Liberal policy was also good; for it was a 
reward, as it were, for our steady persistence in Free- 
trade. Canada and England are by this new policy 
bound more closely together, and there is every reason to 
believe that each will enjoy positive economic advan- 
tages. It is true that Canadian population has not 


Canada’s stationary population has been one of the results 
of her unwise fiscal policy, and with expanded trade 
apart altogether from the new mineral riches, will come 
an expanse of population, so that the Canadian market 
may fairly be regarded as an expanding market. Through 
the more liberal Tariff arrangements of the Laurier 
Cabinet, England, as a direct result of her Free-trade 
policy, will therefore be the chief gainer. 

This being the case, it is surprising to see how a por. 
tion of the Press persists in regarding the denunciation 
of the German and Belgian Treaties as though it were in 
any way whatsoever a victory for Protectionist ideas, or ag 
though it indicated the faintest attempt to yield one jot 
of the Free-trade argument or one inch of the Free. 
trade position. The “ Made in Germany” craze has been 
so rampant during the last year or two among our go. 
called Free-traders, that any apparent blow to Ger. 
many seems to carry them off their feet, to leave 
them incapable of perceiving what it is that has been 
done. No idea of any economic anti-German policy 
has entered the minds of the statesmen who are 
responsible for the termination of an arrangement which 
was itself, if not exactly hostile to Free-trade, at least by 
no means in harmony with Free-trade principles. Ger- 
many was Protectionist, Canada was Protectionist, and 
both countries were using a certain Commercial Treaty by 
which they hoped to do a little better business with each 
other,—but within the lines of a narrow fiscal nolicy. For 
that Treaty the British Government war of course 
responsible, since Canada was not supposed to have the 
treaty-making power. But as soon as the Liberal party 
triumphed in Canada, it was obvious that a freer Tariff 
policy must and would be adopted, and that being the case, 
it was also obvious that Canada would seek to rid herself 
of any fiscal tie which bound her to a high Tariff system. 
Canada, therefore, while giving to Great Britain trade 
facilities of a broader nature, also informed her that the 
time was come when she ought to be permitted to take her 
commercial destinies into her own hands. England 
consented, and she consented in the interest alike of 
Canadian expansion and of a freer and wider trade 
between herself and Canada, Hence the denunciation of 
the German and Belgian Treaties by England in behalf of 
a great Colony which is marching steadily in the Free- 
trade direction. This, in a word, is what has been done, 
and it is absurd to speak of such a step as being, in any 
sense whatever, a return to the flesh-pots of Protection. 

We see, therefore, in what has taken place, two very 
gratifying features. We see, in the first place, a distinct 
approximation on the part of Canada to the Free-trade posi- 
tion. Hopeful Free-traders have always held that British 
Colonial Protectionism was an error of youth, and that it 
would be abandoned largely, if not wholly, as soon as 
the Colonies grew to manhood. We admit that for 
years this belief was a matter of pure faith, but the 
faith is now slowly beginning to pass into the stage 
of sight. New South Wales led the way, Canada has 
followed, and in other Australian Colonies the trend is in 
the Free-trade direction. It is not one of the least of 
the varied offences to be charged against Mr. Rhodes 
that he has in this respect set back the clock in Cape 
Colony. But a great trading race like the English is 
bound, in the long run, to adopt a policy so consonant 
with its plainest interests; and we expect to see the 
present Canadian policy grow and flourish, so bringing 
about a much more real and genuine trade federation 
than anything which could be obtained by the adoption of 
some form of Zollverein. The second gratifying feature of 
the step which has been taken is that England no longer 
pretends to hold a great country like Canada in leading- 
strings. Canada has demanded the termination of arrange- 
ments with Germany and Belgium, and England, instead 
of putting any Imperial veto on such a demand, has 
instantly acquiesced, and by so doing has admitted that 
Canada must have a free hand in arranging her own 
household affairs. On the surface it is not at all a 
measure of Imperialism, at least such as was held by 
all Governments in the last century; for the very 
essence of the old Imperial pretension was that the 
economic policy of the Colony should be deter- 
mined absolutely by thé Mother-country. It was 
this policy which lost us our Colonial Empire in North 





grown with great rapidity, and that consequently the 
Canadian market is at present a limited one. But 





America, it is this policy which is still largely held 
on the Continent at the present moment. But we have 
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abandoned the policy of dictating to our Colonies either 
as regards their political forms or their economic interests, 
and we have had our reward. Instead of the tie being 
relaxed, a wise policy has strengthened it, so that 
Australia and Canada are now among the freest com- 
munities in the world, and are yet ardently and 
sincerely attached to the Mother-country. Indeed the 
relations between Great Britain, Canada, and the 
United States are, it may be frankly admitted, in the 
nature of a paradox. Geographically, one would say 
that the various Colonies which make up the Dominion 
were almost inseparably bound up with certain groups of 
States. as Nova Scotia with the New Eugland States, 
Ontario with Illinois and Michigan, Manitoba with 
Dakota. But as a matter of fact these scattered 
Colonies will now come into more intimate relations 
with these islands than with their neighbours, and we 
think we may fairly take some credit for this to a wise 
policy of genuine liberty on the part of Great Britain. 
We made a stupendous blunder in the last century, but 
we were not above learning a lesson from that disaster. 
If the best men are ‘‘ moulded by their faults,” it says not 
a little for the practical political wisdom of England that 
she has been able to reap so rich a harvest by the policy 
of what lawyers call “confession and avoidance.” The 
denunciation of the Treaties is a frank recognition of the 
fact that Canada, while in the most close and cordial 
relations to ourselves, is yet mistress in her own house- 
hold. But this happy result is nothing else than the natural 
outcome of England’s Colonial policy, by which the liberty 
of each Colony is fully secured. Canada and Cuba may 
stand to-day as typical results of the two contrasting lines 
of policy adopted respectively by the two chief European 
Powers who colonised America. We see, then, in what 
has taken place, a victory for liberty and Free-trade, 
and we count it a distinct step onwards in the general 
advance both of the English race and of civilisation in 
general. 

The question arises, What will Germany do? We 

doubt if she will do anything, or if she can do anything. 
She has only to treat Canada with commercial liberality 
to receive an equal advantage with ourselves, for the 
Canadian policy is not exclusive, but offered to all 
countries which are willing to reciprocate with Canada. 
Will Germany retaliate on England ? We scarcely think 
she will, though we admit the intense rivalry between 
German and British industries. She has a year to think 
over the subject, but it seems to us that England is too 
near a neighbour of Germany and too valuable a market 
for her produce to allow of any short-sighted policy of 
retaliation, unless the Junker class in Prussia not only 
gain but retain the upper hand. The Kreuz Zeitwng is 
evidently in a warlike mood, but the more sensible 
and modern organs of the German Press are taking 
the thing quietly, and must, one would say, have 
been prepared for it. German trade with Canada, 
in a word, is not large enough to warrant any 
policy of antagonism to England, whose German trade 
18 enormous, while Germany, if disposed for fair rivalry 
in the industrial field, can obtain reciprocal terms with 
Canada. Irritation there may be, for Germany is in a 
highly irritable mood, partly communicated to her by her 
restless ruler; but the mass of the German people are not 
naturally flighty or irritable, and they work, as a nation, 
rather by slowly calculated methods than by sudden fits. 
We think, therefore, that Germany will accept the situa- 
tion, and that perhaps she will make new efforts to secure 
the expanding market of Russia. Whatever she may or 
may not do, however, our course is clear, and our decision 
to allow our Colonies to determine their own fiscal arrange- 
ments is not only justifiable, it is the logical outcome of 
our deliberately conceived Colonial policy. 





THE EIGHT-HOUR DAY. 


7 wretched strife in the engineering trade continues, 

and the range of its baleful and paralysing activity 
grows wider. Within the last few days it has become 
known that a score or so of cycle manufacturers at Notting- 
ham and the great houses at Oldham which make textile 
machines for half the world have decided to join in the 
lock-out policy. On such facts as these the fighting 
captains of the mighty industry concerned congratulate 


resolve to stand no more nonsense from the Trade-Unions:- 
The Unions, on their part, adhere to their tactics—mis-- 
taken, as it seems to us, even from the purely belligerent. 
point of view-—of promptly calling out the remaining 75: 
per cent. of their members wherever the masters begin by 
locking them out in batches of 25 per cent. It is esti— 
mated that for the past two weeks some seventeen thousand: 
have been, and that next week about twenty thousand 
members of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers may 
be, out of employment through the dispute. That is,. 
indeed, by no means so large a number as was, at the out- 
set, expected by the employers to be thrown on the funds 
of the Society by this time; but if, as we understand, the- 
strike and lock-out pay is at the rate of 15s. per week per 
man, and if the Society continues to pay, as it has been: 
doing in some places, some 8s. a week each to large: 
numbers of non-unionist engineers who have come out on- 
strike in support of their unionist brethren, there cam be 
no doubt that the drain is a very severe one. Nor io 3% 
difficult to show, as the special correspondent of the Tixors 
did on Tuesday, that the tinances of the Amalgamated 
Society of Engineers do not appear to be in a position %o- 
endure such a drain for many weeks without endangerimg 
their ability to meet the various claims for sick, superannea- 
tion, and other benefits, which itis certainly most undesirable,. 
even if it would be legal, for the Society’s authorities to. put. 
aside in favour of the charges of war. Any expeetations,. 
however, of the early collapse of the fighting power of the 
Amalgamated Society of Engineers, and kindred Unions- 
engaged in the present struggle, that may be based om 
such calculations as those just mentioned, fail to take 
account of other material circumstances. Even 
twenty thousand members of the “ Amalgamated ”” 
Society should be out of work next week through 
the dispute, it is reasonable, as the Manchester Guardiaw 
points out, to reckon that sixty thousand members wil} 
still be employed, and at good wages; and all those siaty 
thousand will be liable to levies in support of the men 
engaged in the fight. So far—and this is very important 
—the levies raised on members of the Society in work are 
stated to have provided a very large proportion of the- 
sums distributed to the men out of work, and there seems 
good reason to suppose that the spirit which the eonflict 
has evoked will cause even heavier levies to be met readily. 
In addition to the special resources thus available—though 
it would be very unwise for the engineers to count on any-- 
thing further—considerable sums will very possibly be 
forthcoming from the members of other Trade-Unions,. 
who hold both that the present dispute has been 
unwarrantably forced on the engineers in the provinees, 
and that it is very undesirable for any great Union to be 
defeated in a pitched battle on the subject of the hours of 
labour. It is also quite conceivable that the general 
public might, if the necessity arose, contribute sub- 
stantially to prevent the complete triumph of the 
employers in a struggle which was not begun by them in a 
manner calculated to excite widespread sympathy, and 
which their leader, Colonel! Dyer, maintains, in the state- 
ment on his part, issued on Wednesday, in a tone hardly 
worthy of issues so serious. 


The long manifesto, which also Colonel Dyer, as Pre- 
sident, signs on behalf of the federated employers, in the 
Times of Thursday, is a graver document; but its effect 
is appreciably diminished by the light thrown by the less 
formal utterance immediately preceding it, on the temper 
in which the masters are Jed. It will not do to dismiss 
the fact that the forty-eight hour week is and has been 
for years worked at important engineering establishments 
in different parts of the country as unworthy of con- 
sideration, because the gentlemen at their head are either 
ex-M.P.’s who “cherish the fond hope of again finding a 
seat in the House of Commons,” or “ philanthropists 
whose ancestors made a large fortune by not working 
forty-eight hours a week.” That kind of thing is poor 
both in humour and in taste, and it cannot conciliate 
public sympathy to know that cases pointing against the 
view taken by the federated engieering employers are 
dealt with at the headquarters of the Federation in the 
spirit thus illustrated. Nevertheless there is a genera 


desire to see all that can be advanced on both sides of the 
eight-hour question, and though we do not think that the 
masters’ fresh recital of the manner in which the present 
conflict began will carry widely the conviction that their 





themselves, as showing the hardening of the employers’ 





organisation is a powerful agency in support of “ indus- 
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trial peace,” we are glad to recognise that they have put 
forward strongly some at least of the main arguments by 
which the London engineers’ demand for a reduction of the 
working week from fifty-four to forty-eight hours is opposed. 
It means, say the employers, six hours’ play a week, or nearly 
six weeks’ holiday in the year, paid for as if that time had 
been worked. That alone, they maintain, would obviously 
be a heavy handicap upon them in their efforts to obtain 
a share of the markets of the world. To the contention 
that a man can produce as much in eight hours as he can 
in nine they reply, with polite incredulity, that it has not 
been shown to be the fact. “ But,” they continue, “ what- 
ever may be the truth as regards the man, it is plain that 
a machine is incapable of turning out as much work in 
forty-eight hours as in fifty-four, unless there has hitherto 
been a deliberate restriction of output. It is true that 
workmen in charge of machines do restrict the output; 
and the growth of the evil is a matter of great concern 
to employers. But the concession of an eight-hour day 
would be no guarantee against the continuance of dilatory 
tactics. And assuming a machine to be worked at its 
full capacity, it is manifest that it must produce more 
the longer it is worked. What the Amalgamated Society 
of Engineers requires, therefore, is not merely an 
additional holiday of six weeks a year for each man, but 
an additional holiday of six weeks a year for each machine, 
whose work is infinitely more costly. Clearly the cost of 
manufacture would be enhanced enormously, and it is 
eost which tells against British goods in foreign markets. 
és ear Hitherto British commodities have held their 
own, sv far as they have held it, in consequence of their 
‘superior quality. But this advantage is bound to dis- 
appear as machine-work displaces hand-work, and, invited 
to decide between two machine-made articles varying 
only or mainly in price, the foreign buyer will naturally 
choose the cheaper.” 


That is the kernel of the federated employers’ case 
against the eight-hour day, and it is compactly and 
effectively put. We do not question that it contains 
much of the truth. It is, no doubt, the fact that 
the mechanical element in engineering production 
has been greatly developed in recent years, and 
that machine-tools are ever being improved, so that 
they do more and more what used formerly, if done 
at all, to require the exercise both of manual skill and of 
mental activity on the part of the workman. These 
«machine-tools are often very costly, and their standing 
idle for a ninth part of the time during which at present 
they are worked may well be a prospect calculated to 
excite apprehension in their owners. More than that, it 
anust be acknowledged that in the case of engineering pro- 
ducts, in which cheapness is the one thing, or the chief 
thing, desired by the purchaser, the diminution in the pro- 
ducing power of their machinery, which would be caused 
by the adoption of the eight-hour day, might quite con- 
ceivably result in British producers being undersold by 
their foreign competitors, whose workmen are already 
employed for longer hours at much lower wages. We 
must, however, express our strong doubt whether, in the 
long run, it is in respect of their cheapness that the pro- 
ducts of British engineering establishments, any more 
than of other British manufactures, will hold their own 
in the world’s markets. Not only now, but in future we 
believe, and we are convinced that British master 
engineers themselves very largely recognise, that it is 
mainly on special quality that they must rely—quality 
alike of material and of finish—for the maintenance of 
their position in the face of foreign competition. And 
that special quality is to be obtained by that human 
element in the processes of production which the federated 
employers’ manifesto relegates to a distinctly subordinate 
position. The modern machine-tools are, no doubt, in some 
cases to a very large extent automatic in their operation, but 
many of the most competent employers will tell vou that it 
is just as important as ever it was to have highly skilled 
workmen in charge, not of all, but of a large proportion of 
engineering operations. Many machine-tools have to be 
very carefully set and watched, and while any incom- 
petence or neglect in the charge of them entails upon the 
employer in a few minutes a large loss, special skill and 
zeal doubtless serve to secure a high standard both of 
quantity and quality in the output. It must be to some 
considerable extent the superiority of the human element 
in engineering production, together with cheapness of raw 








material, that has made it possible for British engineering 
employers during the past year or two to keep their works 
so fully employed in meeting the world’s demands, notwith. 
standing the longer hours worked and the lower wages paid 
abroad, on which the masters’ manifesto lays so much 
stress. 

If so, a demand put forward at one part of the field of 
engineering production, in the alleged interest of the 
human element in that production, cannot be regarded ag 
having been proved unreasonable by the line of argu. 
ment to which we have called attention. If the federated 
employers wish to convince the public that it was vital to 
them to resist such a demand, even at the cost of a 
struggle so disastrous as the present one—a struggle 
which is certain, during each week that it lasts, to send 
many customers abroad, whence they will, perhaps, never 
return—they must show that they have carefully weighed 
the arguments put forward in support of an eight-hour 
day by employers who have tried it. They must show 
that they have weighed the importance of getting 
workmen thoroughly contented, and with all their 
powers of mind and body throughout the working day 
at their fullest intensity. They must show that they 
have weighed all the economies in lighting, in lubri- 
cants, and in broken time which it is alleged that 
the eight-hour system secures. It is quite possible that 
they may have done so, but the manifesto published on 
Thursday does not prove it. It is an able, but a one. 
sided and insufficient, document. On the other hand, the 
operative engineers would occupy a much stronger posi- 
tion than they do if they were frankly to abandon the 
whole policy of restriction of output, which is alike 
inequitable to the masters and in the long run injurious 
to the working classes. In this respect the Amalgamated 
Society of Engineers presents an unfavourable contrast to 
the great Unions of the cotton operatives and the boiler- 
makers, and itis certain that no permanently satisfactory 
settlement of the engineering industry can be arrived at 
till the principle of every man doing his best is definitely 
adopted. 





MR. GREENWOOD ON MACHIAVELLISM. 


R. GREENWOOD’S criticism of Mr. John Morley’s 
Romanes lecture on Machiavelli in the August 
Cosmopolis is just a little irritating because it is so very 
ultra-critical and so inconclusive. Mr. Greenwood thinks, 
with Mr. Morley, that “the State should have an almost 
personal moral responsibility,” but ‘with a proviso.” 
This proviso is apparently that, while the State should 
act on moral principles, these principles may not be at all 
identical with the moral principles which claim the 
allegiance of individuals. The morality of the State 
presents itself to Mr. Greenwood’s mind as a kind of 
trinity in unity. ‘There is that which goes to the per- 
fecting of citizenship, that which goes to the perfecting 
of individual character, and that which makes for 
the extension of civic relations, or their amenities rather, 
to other States.” The last kind of public morality 
is, Mr. Greenwood thinks, developed as a result of 
the other two. In other words, man must first be a 
good citizen of his own State before he is a good citizen 
of the world, and herein we think Mr. Greenwood right. 
Progressive morality is not so much the discovery of any 
new principle of conduct as the extension to wider and 
wider groups, of principles already admitted within 4 
limited range. The family, the group, the tribe, the 
nation, the special community of nations in which one’s 
own national lot is cast, and, finally, humanity as a whole, 
—these are the ever-widening spheres in which the 
principles of moral obligation work. But if this be 
granted, the question arises, where does Machiavellism 
come in at all, or on what possible moral ground can we 
claim its validity at any stage of the world-process? We 
hold that it has no moral ground, that it is in essence 
non-moral, or even anti-moral, and that it can only be 
justified if we hold that, in the last analysis, the world- 
process is not a moral process at all, but a mere natural 
growth. 

The test of all political action from the ethical point of 
view must surely be,—Does it render the next step onward 
easier? Will this or that series of action more readily aid 
the evolution from family to tribal, from tribal to national, 
from national to world morality more certain and secure ? 
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From the point of view of morality, the State, whether in 
its rudimentary or advanced forms, is not, as Mr. Morley 
hinted, an end, but a means to an end,—the end being, as 
Burke said, the partnership in all virtue, or as Aristotle 
said, the good life. But there is no entity called virtue, 
no sum of all conceivable qualities called the good life. 
Virtue and the good life are embodied in individual 
beings, they are alive and conscious. Therefore the 
culture and conduct of men must be the only end for 
which the State exists, and the State itself isa means 
to that end. The State is not even the sole or chief 
means, at least to those who accept Christianity as the 
faith of reason; for Christianity assumes that human life 
overleaps the limits of the secular order, and is related to 
a wider transcendental order. The various private and 
voluntary associations which exist for every conceivable 
object of human endeavour are also means for the one 
great end in view,—the good life. The great claim to be 
made for the State is that it furnishes a solid ground of 
material security wherein these varied agencies may be 
sustained and aided in their great work of uplifting 
human character. Now we begin to see the error which 
Machiavellism makes. That error is twofold,—in the 
first place, it assumes the State as end, the individual as 
means; and in the second place, it subsumes all human 
agencies under the one huge State, the all-devouring 
Leviathan of Hobbes. Machiavellism, indeed, is Collectivism 
(whether democratic or autocratic it matters not one jot) 
carried to its most extreme point, wherein the rights and 
powers of the individual are all merged—we may say, are all 
practically destroyed—and the State is all in all. If the 
individual is not a moral end, if his personal life is not 
the one sole object of what we have called the world- 
process, then the morals or non-morals of Machiavelli 
can be justified on purely logical grounds as part of 
a hard natural necessity; and so the rigid necessarian 
has always tended, and must always tend, to the 
Machiavellian doctrine in political affairs. 
Suppose the tribe had been the one sole end at a 
certain stage in progress, how would it have been 
possible to grow into the nation? Our community of 
Western European nations has practically grown out of 
various tribes, but if the tribe were an end in itself, the 
growth could never have been. But man broke up the 
tribal organism as the bird breaks its shell. If 
any one of these nations, as Spain under Philip II. or 
France under Louis XIV., had succeeded in dominating 
all other nations and making its own swollen corpus 
the supreme end of European endeavour, modern Europe 
could not have existed. Thanks to the stand made against 
any such pretensions by Holland, by England, the dim 
belief that the State was no final “telos” was converted 
into rational faith, and that faith blossomed out into the 
clear conviction of modern Europe and America that the 
individual is free, and that he is the end to which all 
human institutions lead up. This rational faith, however 
contorted by some of the thinkers of the last century, is 
the very groundwork of modern life. And it is evident 
that if the free individual is the end, and the State is the 
means to his perfection, then immoral processes as means 
cannot lead to human perfection as end, for the texture 
of public immorality will be woven into the moral tissue 
of the individual and his life will be distorted by the 
wickedness which has gone to build it up. To take an in- 
stance : can any one suppose that the life of Spain to-day 
18 not conditioned in part by the immoralities perpetrated 
by the Spanish Government after the discovery of America? 
Or to come nearer home, the Rhodesian policy in South 
Africa has reacted and will continue to react on our public 
and moral life, since we cannot avoid some participation in 
it. But then, if this is the case, it cannot be true that the 
world-process is merely natural and not moral, and conse- 
quently the sole basis for Machiavellism is destroyed. 
We conclude, therefore, that in what may be called the 
rational and normal life of the State, Machiavellism has 
no place, because it saps the springs of moral progress, it 
renders us less efficient in making the next step forward. 
Social efficiency must depend on good faith, on trust in 
the right moral feeling of the average man, so that co- 
operation with him fora public end is more easy than 
difficult, But Machiavellism is built upon the exactly 
Opposite idea, and is consequently fatal to social efficiency, 
and therefore to social progress. 
But it may be said that we must make allowance for 








occasional breaks in the normal and rational order, for 
retrogression analogous to that which Darwin has taught 
us exists in the natural world. There are times when 
the ape and tiger leap to the front in human nature 
and bear down all rational and moral restraint. Do not 
the principles of Machiavelli obtain in these social lapses 
into the dim morals of man’s lower life? Here, we admit, 
there is a valid ground for the arguments of Machiavelli 
and Hobbes. The distinction at which Mr. Greenwood 
hints—that between domestic and foreign politics—is, in 
our judgment, no real distinction ‘at all. There is, as he 
admits, as much immorality in the secret byplay of the 
party leader as in the machinations of the diplomatist ; 
and if Machiavellism can be justified at all it is as much 
justified when dealing with an insurrectionary Commune 
as when dealing with the foreign enemy,—the existence of 
the State being the cause at stake. Here, for a brief 
time, the State has become the end, its preservation the 
one thing necessary. This is the justification of war— 
the preservation of the State—for which object lives must 
be sacrificed and deeds must be done which cannot stand 
before the high tribunal of the moral law. Living 
as we do in a world of physical forces, where even 
civilised men have much of the savage in them under all 
the artificial trappings of civilisation, we must at times 
come down to the hard, bare test of war; but the frequency 
or rarity of the appeal to war is the measure of progress 
attained. We do not think the line of moral demarcation 
is to be found in the realm of foreign politics, for we are 
convinced that, in that sphere, honesty is literally the 
best policy, and humane action yields national dividends 
in the long run. The real line of demarcation lies at the 
point where war begins or is inevitable. 

Inter arma silent leges, and the moralities are silent also. 
But the whole tendency of human civilisation is to- 
eliminate war, or to render it more and more abnormal. 
Machiavellism is, therefore, it would seem, reactionary 
politics, suited in a minor degree, it may be, to a state of 
things which we are outgrowing, but utterly useless and 
mischievous in the civilisation of to-day. The Roman 
Empire, which Machiavelli so greatly admired, was 
largely founded in bare military necessity, and was sus- 
tained by conquest. But the chief modern States are 
founded in industry and the arts of peace, and war is with 
them a terrible and rare exception to a general rule of 
peace. The doctrines, therefore, which were evolved by 
one of the most subtle of the world’s thinkers at a time 
when his country was rent asunder by the feuds of con- 
tending States, are utterly out of place in the conditions 
imposed by modern life. The State which reposes in the 
goodwill of its citizens is the most secure, and if the 
dread occasion should arise when it must draw the sword 
to defend its very existence, its citizens will be the more 
strongly armed for the encounter because of the habvit of 
social efficiency which has been cultivated by obedience 
to the doctrine that the one ground for the existence of 
the State lies in what Emerson has well called its “ care 
and culture of men.” 





THE LAMBETH ENCYCLICAL. 


HEN one hundred and ninety-four Anglican 
Bishops, brought together “ from divers parts of 

the earth,’ have to prepare an Encyclical letter to all 
the members of their communion they might be pardoned 
for abandoning the task as hopeless. In the nature of 
things such a document must embody a practically 
unanimous opinion. Though it is signed only by the 
President, Registrar, and Secretaries of the Conference, 
it is signed by them on behalf of the whole body. If 
it were to speak in too decided a tone we might easily 
have counterparts to the majority and minority Reports 
of Royal Commissions in the shape of majority and 
minority Encyclicals. This might give the world more 
valuable matter but at a considerable sacrifice of 
decorum. An assembly of Bishops which undertakes to 
address the Anglican Communion all over the world 
must be supposed to have something to say which all 
can agree in saying. But if decorum is preserved it is 
not without considerable loss. As the headings of the 
Encyclical successively pass before us we feel that upon 
some of them we should dearly like to have the real 
opinion of some of those by whose consent the document 
is put forth. Take, for example, the question of inter- 
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mational arbitration. It is interesting, of course, to know 
that as between war and arbitration “the Church of 
Christ can never have any doubt for which of the two 
modes of determining national quarrels it ought to strive.” 
But it would be more interesting, because more novel, to 
hear from the American Bishops what they think is the 
real obstacle to the acceptance of arbitration in the 
United States. On that point, it may be, they could 
speak with an amount of knowledge which would be most 
useful in explaining what, for want of it, is a hopeless 
puzzle. General principles are admirable things in their 
way, but they are apt, to fail in their application for their 
very generality. 

The Encyclical, herein reversing the order preferred by 
St. Paul in his Epistle to the Romans, beg’: = with moral 
questions. The short paragraph on intemperance is an 
illustration of what we have said. It is a commonplace 
that intemperance is “one of the chief hindrances to 
religion in the great mass of our people.” But is it true? 
Does not the Temperance movement constantly usurp the 
place of religion in the minds of those who take a 
prominent part in it? Are the most sober races the most 
religious? Is it possible to give a single virtue the para- 
mount importance claimed by temperance without seriously 
disturbing the general balance of character? These are 
questions upon which the opinions of some of the Bishops 
assembled at Lambeth would have had a high value. The 
Encyclical gives us in place of it a perfectly correct platitude. 
Or take the paragraph on marriage. It contains among 
other things a warning against “the frequency and 
facility of recourse to the Courts of Law for the dissolu- 
‘tion of this most solemn bond.” The Bishops must be 
well aware that the question which is disturbing a large 
mumber both of clergy and laity is not whether the 
applications for divorce are too often made or too easily 
granted, but whether the decree, when granted, is able, 
tu foro conscientizx, to dissolve “ this most solemn bond.” 
The Encyclical might be held to imply that divorce is a 
luxury, lawful when taken in moderation, unlawful when 
taken in excess. No doubt it is not meant to imply any- 
‘thing of the kind. Probably all that is intended is that 
the Bishops are sorry that there should be so many 
divorce suits, but that they are not agreed as to the law- 
fulness of divorce. The latter circumstance might have 
heen a valid reason for leaving the marriage question 
alone; it is hardly a valid reason for thus touching it 
with the finger-tip. Or take the paragraph on industrial 
problems. What good can conceivably be done pny 
declaring that obedience to the law of brotherhood 
“would ultimately in all probability prevent many of the 
evils which attend our present system”? The chief diffi- 
culty that besets these problems is to decide when a man 
must think of others and when he may rightly think of 
himself. Does the law of brotherhood compel you to 
give your workmen wages which will make it impossible 
to compete with the foreign producer? At what point 
may an employer refuse to cut his profits any further, 
without breaking the law of brotherhood? It may be 
that Christianity has no answer to these questions. It 
anay be that economical problems, like political problems, 
are meant to be solved by the human intellect, unaided by 
religion. But whether this be so or not, their solution 
will not be aided by such counsels as those of the 
Encyclical. 

The most important feature of the Encyclical letter is 
its observations on the organisation of the Anglican 
‘Church. There are some Churchmen who greatly desire 
‘the creation of a Patriarchate of Canterbury. They see 
the risks of growing divergence in doctrine and discipline 
incident to Churches separated by such vast distances and 
embracing communities in such various stages of civilisa- 
tion. They are anxious to oppose to the majestic organisa- 
‘tion of the Papacy something stronger than a mere 
concourse of separate dioceses, or at the most, of separate 
Provinces. There are others, again, to whom these dis- 
advantages seem as nothing by the side of the dangers 
which would attend any attempt to subject independent 
‘Churches to the authority of a common centre, even though 
that centre were Canterbury. Indeed, they see special 
objections to the project in the cireumstance that the seat 
@f the new Central Authority must be a See so ancient, so 
famous, and so venerable. It was plainly a matter of 
great difficulty to reconcile these conflicting views, and the 
Encyclical letter has, in this respect, been remarkably 








successful. It recognises the growing possibility of 
union, and the duty in regard to union which grows 
out of this possibility. But it also sees how little there 
is to be done in the way of direct effort for the attain. 
ment of this unity. All that the assembled Bishops 
have thought it well to suggest is that “steady and rapid 
intercourse between all the branches of the Anglican Com. 
munion” should be secured, since “thorough mutual 
knowledge is the only sure basis of all real unity of life.” 
Standing by itself this recommendation might seem to go 
but a little way. Its real value is given to it by the 
announcement that it is proposed to form “a central con. 
sultative body for supplying information and advice,” 
This Committee is plainly told that it will have to justify 
its creation by its acts. It “ must win its way to general 
recognition by the services which it may be able to render 
to the general working of the Church. It can have no 
other than a moral authority which will be developed out 
of its action.” The appointment of the Committee is tg 
be left to the Archbishop of Canterbury. We hope that 
his choice will not be limited to the Episcopate, and that 
it will include a sufficient number of theological experts, 
Later on in the letter there is a passage insisting on the 
need of theological knowledge, and noting the general and 
well-founded complaint of the want of it in the Colonies, 
The Conference suggests the establishment of theo. 
logical colleges and theological scholarships in the 
Colonies, and the consideration how best to encourage 
theological study by the granting of degrees “to 
those who have attained a high standard of proficiency.” 
All these precautions will be of little use if the theological 
standard of each separate Church is suffered to decline, 
and it is to the operations of the Central Consultative Com. 
mittee that we must look to prevent this disaster. 


It may be thought that this letter is but a trifling return 
for the labour which it must have cost to bring so many 
Bishops to London and to keep them there all through 
July. But the Conference has had other work to do than 
merely to prepare an Encyclical. The mere circumstance 
that the Bishops composing it have been in close intercourse 
with one another for an entire month is in itself enough 
to justify and reward all the time and thought that have 
been spent upon it. It has helped, we may be sure, to give 
form and dignity to the Bishops’ conceptions of the Anglican 
Church and of their own function as its chief pastors, 
The difficulties in the future against which it is sought 
to guard by Consultative Committees and the like will be 
greater or less according as the Bishops attending the 
Conference carry back with them a stronger sense of the 
significance of their individual acts, and of the importance 
of subordinating these to the general mind of the vast and 
growing communion in which they bear office. No pre- 
vious Conference, probably, has done so much to deepen 
this sense where it was already in being and to create it 
where it did not exist, and in view of this solid gain to 
the Church the somewhat colourless commonplaces which 
are almost necessarily the staple of a larger part of the 
Encyclical may well be pardoned and forgotten. 





A FAIR HARVEST. 


N spite of the adverse meteorological conditions which 
have prevailed at various times during the present 
season, the harvest in this country, taking all crops into 
consideration, bids fair to prove the most productive 
experienced since 1894, and one of the best of the current 
decade. Indeed, it is to be hoped that the results will be 
more satisfactory than those of 1894, as in that year the 
splendid crops were seriously injured by wet weather 
during nearly the whole of the ingathering period. The 
current cereal year started badly with a wet seedtime last 
autumn for the wheat crop, which was put in unseason- 
ably late, and came up generally thin; while a wet winter 
and a still more rainy spring proved afterwards preju- 
dicial to this crop. It was greatly improved by the 
alternate showers and sunshine of June, and further by 
the hot weather of July; but at no time has it promised 
to be fully up to the mark, and it remains the least satis- 
factory corn crop of the season, though it appears to be 
only a little under average. But the king of the cereals 
has long ceased to enjoy in this country the importance 
attached to it in former times, as it covers only 
about one-tenth of the arable land of the United 
Kingdom, or considerably less than half the acreage 
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occupied by oats, and 14 per cent. less than the extent 
of the barley-fields. Spring corn at one time appeared 
to have even a worse chance than wheat, as March, the 
usual sowing month, was wet throughout, and the seed- 
time was postponed until April. Even then the condition 
of the extensive heavy lands of England was extremely 
unfavourable to the seeding, and to barley and oats 
especially, so that these crops, like wheat, had a very un- 
romising start. The propitious weather of June, how- 
ever, produced a marvellous improvement in all kinds of 
spring corn ; and at the end of that month barley, oats, 
beans, and peas all promised to be well up to the average 
standard or above it. The fierce drought of a portion of 
July caused some deterioration in the form of premature 
ripening; but storms in the latter part of the month 
brought relief to most districts, though not to all. 
Instead of a late harvest, at one time fully expected, we 
have an early one, especially in those parts of the country 
which are usually latest. By July 5th oat-cutting had 
begun in the South of England, while more or less corn 
had fallen before the reaping-machine throughout three- 
fourths of the country before the end of the month. In 
the meantime nearly the whole of the most important of 
all the crops of the Kingdom had been safely secured in 
excellent condition. We refer to the hay crop, grown on 
nearly one-fifth of the total cultivated area (crops, fallow, 
and grass), or an acreage largely exceeding that of all the 
corn crops. Potatoes and roots were highly promising 
until the drought of July proved too much for them, and 
although in most districts the root crops were restored to 
full vigour by timely rains, potatoes, where they have 
matured before their proper time, cannot be rejuvenated. 
Over seven hundred reports on the crops, representing 
almost the entire kingdom, have appeared in the Agri- 
cultural Gazette, and from them a fair idea of the char- 
acter of the harvest may be gathered. They represent 
wheat, oats, and potatoes as slightly under average in the 
Kingdom on the whole, barley as about an average crop, 
peas and beans as considerably above the standard, hay as 
a great crop, and mangolds and turnips as promising to 
prove more than commonly heavy, if not injured by 
drought hereafter. It appears, then, that all but three of 
the principal crops of the farm are well up to the mark or 
very much above it, while the excepted crops are only a 
little below the normal standard of productiveness. Where 
rain has falJen in fair abundance since these reports were 
written, prospects have been improved, while elsewhere they 
have been more or less deteriorated, so that the general 
verdict on the harvest may be deemed to be unaltered. The 
outlook is all the more satisfactory on account of its near 
approach to uniformity. There is no large district of the 
country in which the crops as a whole are not at least 
passable, and there are few in which they are not fair. 
Any general superiority which can be claimed is to the 
advantage of the South and West of England and of 
Wales over the Northern counties and Scotland, and this 
is chiefly in relation to the hay and barley crops, the 
former being distinctly better in the divisions first named 
than in North Britain. The converse was the case with 
crops generally in 1896, 1895, and 1893, years of drought. 
The parts of the Kingdom which suffered most in those 
seasons are as a rule most favoured this year. But 
Scotland has a good oat crop and a fine promise for 
turnips,—the two most important crops of that division 
of the Kingdom. With respect to hops, which are of 
importance in only six counties, all in England, the out- 
look is not favourable at present, but may yet improve. 
As for Ireland, the only crop represented as distinctly 
under the mark is flax, now grown on only seventy to eighty 
thousand acres, though there is some doubt as to whether 
potatoes will not be somewhat short in productiveness, as 
they will be in Scotland and in some parts of England. 
There is good reason to believe that this season will 
prove more remunerative to farmers than any which they 
have recently passed through. Already in the early districts 
they have secured a considerable quantity of corn in per- 
fect condition. The chief danger lies in the effect of the 
hot drought which has lasted into the present week. Fine 
weather for harvest, of course, is desirable; but it is 
possible to have too much of it, and a moderate downfall 
of rain now would be of incalculable advantage, as it is 
needed for the turnips and pastures in all parts of the 
Kingdom, and the corn crops in the late districts would 
be vastly the better for it. Moreover, the barley crop, 





even where it is ripe, needs a good wetting, as the graim 
is apt to be “ steely” and coarse in the skin when it is: 
cut and stacked immediately after a hot and dry period. 
But, taking into consideration the outlook as it is at 

present, the farmers of the United Kingdom may be eon- 
gratulated upon their financial prospects. The price of 
wheat has been advancing for several weeks, and, aecord- 

ing to the best judges, it is likely to remain higher 
during the coming cereal year than it has been simee- 
1891-2, because the world’s production of wheat will) 
certainly prove less than a year’s ordinary consumption. 

In all the principal producing countries, excepting the 
United States, the wheat crop is reported to be under 
average, There are great deficiencies in France, Italy,. 
Hungary, Roumania, Bulgaria, and Turkey, beyond all’ 
question, and the Russian crop is generally expected to- 
prove a poor one also. The Indian crop, although a fair 

one on its restricted area, is about nine million quarters 

less than the average outturn for the five years ending 

with 1895, and it follows a short crop and a year of 
famine, so that all of it will be required for home con- 

sumption. In Australia drought has prevented sowing 

toa great extent, and there is no certainty as to produc-- 
tion in the Argentine Republic, because of the danger of 

a second devastation by locusts, myriads of eggs having 

been deposited all over the country by the immense. 
swarms of last season. Canada and New Zealand, con- 

cerning which there is no definite information at present, 

do not count for much as wheat-exporting countries. 
Journals representing the grain trade are unanimous in 

estimating that the deficiency of wheat in importing 

countries is much greater than the surplus in exporting 

countries, so far as this year’s crops are concerned; and: 
reserve stocks have rarely been as small as they are to-day.. 
The probable result will be such an advance in the price of 
wheat as will force the peasantry of those Continental 
countries in which inferior grain is always consumed more 

or less to substitute it for wheat more extensively tham 
usual, and this will help to make rye, barley, and oats 

dearer. Thus there is every reason to expect better prices 

for corn than have been current in recent years. Again,. 
farmers in the United Kingdom are secure of a good supply 

of winter food for their live-stock, and this means 

economical feeding and security against the forced sales 
which sometimes bring down the values of cattle, sheep, 

and meat in the latter part of the winter season. The 

animals and their meat are selling well now, and probably 

will keep up in price for some months to come at least. 

Concerning dairy produce there is no certainty ; but even 

the butter trade, subject though it has been of late to an 

almost continuous glut, may be helped by the falling-off 

in Australian supplies, in consequence of the drought, 

which has made butter much dearer in Melbourne than in 

London. No kind of farm produce will sell at the high 

prices of former times; but it is satisfactory to be able to- 
feel some degree of confidence in such returns for the 

produce of 1897 as will leave a moderate surplus over the- 
cost of production. 





THE DREAD OF THE SUPERNATURAL. 


E wish the Psychical Society would one day attempt- 
an analysis of what, for want of a better word, we 

must call the dread of the supernatural. Both those who 
believe and those who disbelieve in the notion that the veil 
between this world and the other is capable of being lifted 
agree in one thing. They all recognise the fact that most 
people feel fear, or something akin to fear, at what they 
believe to be the occurrence of supernatural phenomena. 
There is here, therefore, a piece of ground which may 
be explored without any begging of the question as to 
whether the fear is caused by real ghosts or by trickery, 
by rats and water-pipes, or by genuine glimpses of the 
people of another world. One would like to know whether- 
the fear felt is akin to that experienced when a man is 
frightened by a runaway horse or a fire or any other- 
imminent risk of life, or whether it is something different 
in kind. Speaking broadly and without any minute con- 
sideration of the facts, one would say that ghost-fright did 
differ in kind from the fright that comes from active 
danger. Most people have, we imagine, at some time or- 
other in their lives experienced that eerie, uncanny, creepy 





feeling which is associated with the possibility of contact. 
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with the supernatural. Yet few would declare that it was 
in any sense connected with the dread of loss of life or 
limb. The man or woman who wakes up in the middle of 
the night and hears strange noises—thumps, raps, clangs, 
and creakings—or sees lights or feels the touch of unseen 
hands, is probably very frightened, but the sense of bodily 
fear is not present. There is no dread of being killed. 
People in the agony of terror caused by dangerous acci- 
dents constantly call out that they are going to be killed, but 
we doubt if that is ever the case in the fright caused by 
haunted houses. Possibly this difference may be said to be 
due to the fact that the dread of the supernatural is not nearly 
so acuteas that caused by the imminent risk of death. People, 
it may be argued, only imagine themselves to be frightened of 
ghosts as woman pretend to be frightened of mice. In neither 
case is the fright quite genuine. It is only want of self-control, 
and could be mastered in an instant if the will-power were 
in proper order. Unfortunately for those who argue thus 
there is plenty of evidence to show that occasionally the 
dread of the supernatural produces very serious results. On 
the whole, we should say that more people had been frightened 
out of their wits by what they believed to be supernatural 
phenomena than by accidents involving great risk of life. It 
is not often that one hears of insanity caused even by the pro- 
longed agony of shipwreck. The fear caused by what is sup- 
posed to be a supernatural agency seems, then, to have in it 
some element not found in ordinary fear. If and when the 
haunting phenomena cause fear they seem to give a shock of 
quite special keenness. 


Another strange thing about the dread of the supernatural 
is its greater power of transmission. One may, no doubt, 
read about hairbreadth escapes with a pleasing thrill of 
-danger, and very sensitive people may even find it “trying” 
‘to hear how the hero of a mountain climb crawled along a 
ledge of rotten rock with a two thousand feet drop below and a 
-sheer wall of cliff above, but no one is really terrified by this in 
‘the way that sensitive people are terrified by reading or hear- 
ing ghost-stories. People susceptible to such impressions not 
unfrequently find themselves in the position of Sir WalterScott 
and Hannah More, who sat up telling ghost-stories till they 
were both afraid to go to bed. Unquestionably the fear which we 
call “ creepiness ” is much more easily kindled at second hand 
than the good honest dread of having one’s skull split. Yet 
another curious fact about the form of fear we are discussing 
is its admitted unreasonableness and want of sufficient cause 
apparent to account forit. If a man is asked why he is afraid 
of standing in the line of fire when soldiers are shooting, or of 
doing any other dangerous thing, there is no sort of mystery 
about his answer. He tells you at once, ‘I am afraid of 
doing this or that because I don’t want to be killed.’ If you 
ask him why he is afraid of sleeping in a haunted room, as in 
many cases he undoubtedly will be, even though perfectly 
sane and sufficiently brave, he will be unable to tell you. He 
will probably declare that he does not believe in ghosts, 
and does not believe, indeed, in any supernatural pheno- 
mena being permitted. Yet he will, if he is honest, add 
that there is no sort of uncertainty about his objection 
to sleeping in a room believed to be haunted. He may 
may say, of course, that he could force himself on good 
grounds to submit to being frightened, but he will not 
deny the fright. If you ask him, further, what are the 
consequences of which he is afraid, he will, as we have said, 
be unable to tell you. He will admit that there is no fear of 
the figure said to haunt the room injuring him in any possible 
‘way, and he will laugh at the notion of low voices, or loud 
explosive raps, or touches from cold fingers doing him bodily 
damage. In the end, indeed, he will be forced to admit that 
what he is really afraid of is being frightened. ‘Experience 
tellls us that these things, whatever they are, cause a very 
unpleasant form of terror in the human mind, and experience 
is backed up by a strong instinctive feeling in most men’s 
minds. I don’t know in the least why these things should 
cause alarm, but as they do I intend to avoid them.,—An 
adequate explanation, if you will, for avoiding haunted rooms, 
but clearly a very different reason from that which makes a 
bad rider avoid getting on the back of a buck-jumper. His 
dread is fundamentally the dread of physical injury. 


There is yet another very curious fact connected with the 
dread of the supernatural. It often seems as if people were 
afraid of ghosts in an inverse ratio to their belief in their 





existence. The convinced spiritualist sees no difficulty in 
believing that ghosts and haunted houses are true, and feelg 
little fear at the thought of encountering them. The man 
who disbelieves wholly in ghosts, and sincerely thinks that 
everything can be explained by the operation of natural laws, 
will, on the other hand, frankly admit that he is so foolish ag 
not to care about sitting alone at night in a haunted room 
about which he has heard “ some very curious things indeed,” 
Though they are no doubt things which he believes cay 
be explained, he confesses to be unwilling to try his nerves 
gratuitously. On the other hand, it not unfrequently happens 
that people who are not disposed to be satisfied with the 
materialistic explanation of what are called psychical pheno. 
mena, and who even lean to a supernatural solution, are by 
no means easily frightened by hauntings, either visual or 
audible. A curious example of this well-ascertained fact 
may be seen in Miss Freer’s paper in this month’s Nine. 
teenth Century. We have dealt with that paper elsewhere, 
and only wish to notice on the present occasion one point, 
Though she personally experienced, or thought she experi- 
enced, for we by no means regard the matter as proved, 
many most strange and weird phenomena—she not only 
heard but saw—she says with evident sincerity that she 
cannot understand how any sane person could object to go 
alone at any hour of the day or night into the so-called 
haunted portions of the house with which her article 
deals. How is this to be accounted for? How are we to 
explain the fact that people who see and hear, or fancy 
they see and hear, very strange and inexplicable sights and 
sounds, and who are not prepared to say they are natural 
and ordinary occurrences, are less disturbed than those who 
are convinced that there is nothing at all in the talk about 
supernatural phenomena? Possibly the answer should be 
something like that which Coleridge gave to the lady who 
asked him if he believed in ghosts,—‘ No, Madam. I have 
seen too many of them.” It may be that the people who 
habitually see and hear what they believe to be abnormal 
sights and sounds are not frightened because they have seen 
so many of them and so got accustomed to them. This ex- 
planation, of course, cuts both ways. The sceptic in matters 
psychical may fairly say:—‘ These things are seen with 
perfect composure by persons who are subject to illusions 
because they have been accustomed for years by some accident 
of vision or temperament to hallucinations. When, however, 
a normally constituted man is made subject to an illusion 
either by being intluenced beforehand by thrilling accounts of 
what he is likely to see, or else by some curious set of accidents 
and coincidences, it is only natural that he should be much 
more disturbed in body and mind. He does not possess the 
tolerance for illusions which belongs to those who habitually 
experience them. Again, the perfectly healthy organisation 
abhors and resists illusions, and therefore when it is subject 
to them by some accident the reaction is very strongly 
marked.’ On the other hand, it may be argued that 
seers and mediums, crystal-gazers and other “ eensi- 
tives,” have a natural faculty of experiencing psychical 
phenomena, and their imperviousness to fear may be put 
down to the fact that they are not subjected to what is, as 
far as they are concerned, an abnormal strain when they see 
and hear what Miss Freer tells us she saw and heard. Into 
the respective merits of these theories we could not attempt 
to enter even, which we doubt, were it likely that any result 
could be achieved by following either of them. Abstract 
speculation upon points of this kind is seldom, if ever, fruit- 
ful. There remains, however, the very curious fact of the 
dread inspired by phenomena believed to be supernatural, 
and this we hold to be worth investigating. It is certainly 
not a weakness of which mankind has any reason to be 
proud, and if it could be proved that men can overcome it by 
systematically accustoming themselves to it there would be 
reason for rejoicing. People thus trained would obviously be 
much better qualified to examine into psychical phenomena 
than those who are liable to be overcome by accesses of fear. 


There is yet another explanation of the mystery surrounding 
this dread of the supernatural which may be worth considering. 
It may be that man has been endowed with this almost universal 
horror of the supernatural because he was not meant to peep 
behind the veil. It can hardly be doubted that mankind in 
general would not be doing their true work if they were 
perpetually engaged in efforts to lift that veil. For what 
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purpose was the veil interposed if not to prevent such Pry- 
ing? But granted that it would be a hindrance to man’s 
development to traffic with the other world, or to learn 
too much about it at first hand, would not man be very 
likely to have developed a keen instinctive horror of 
any contact with the unseen world, just as many animals 
have an instinctive horror of plants that will injure them? 
Be that as it may, it is at any rate certain that man’s fear 
of the supernatural has prevented him dealing with the 
unseen world as he would have dealt with it under other 
eonditions. Had not the fears and the doubts born of 
fear which gather round what we call the supernatural pre- 
yailed to distract, and even to prohibit, his attcntion, can we 
doubt that something would have been settled one way or 
another as to the intellectually irritating and degrading pheno- 
mena of haunting, and as to “ the mutterings and peepings” of 
the sensitives who have been at work since the world began ? 
Unquestionably the dread of lifting the veil has enormously 
hampered investigation. It has tended to put everything on 
a wrong footing. There would have been very little progress 
in botany if nine hundred and ninety-nine botanists in every 
thousand associated the sense of fear and dread with the 
phenomena of their science. The question that remains over 
is, of course, the question,—Ought we to take this instinctive 
dread as a warning, and ought we therefore to turn our heads 
resolutely away from all investigation? On the whole we 
think not. It is a warning, but a warning to investigate 
coolly, wisely, prudently, and sparingly, rather than not to 
investigate at all. It is quite possible that in the end 
the modern forms of investigation will prove as futile as 
the old, and that we shall only arrive at the well-worn 
conclusion that there is a residuum of the unexplainable 
below a great deal of ignorance and imposture; but it is also 
certain that man will continue to insist upon investigating 
every dark place in his prison-house. That being so, the 
iavestigation had better be as thorough and as little prejudiced 
as possible. Besides, knowledge enters by a hundred 
noexpected doors. Who knows but that the Psychical 
Society, while it is looking for ghosts, may not discover some 
new law of acoustics or of motion, or find some physical 
explanation for the fact that if a man sees a figure at his 
‘ved's head, and knows it to be a man, he is not frightened, 
while if he really thinks it is not a man but a ghost, he is as 
likely as not to be terrified out of his wits? Why so many of 
us should be afraid of things which we know will, under no 
‘circumstances, do us bodily harm, and which most of us 
sincerely believe have no existence whatever, is in any case a 
wery curious problem. 





THE BANK HOLIDAY SPECTACLE AT KEW. 

“FN an inner room of the “ North Gallery” at Kew, there 

has been on view, for some two years past, a collection 

of studies in oil and water-colour by Monsieur and Madame 

de l'Aubiniére, of some of the most delightful spots and 

aspects of Kew Gardens; and last year a portfolio of repro- 

‘ductions of some of these pictures was published and cir- 
culated under the title of “The Poetry of Kew Gardens.” 

But not many weeks ago the present writer happened to see 

a drawing by Madame de 1]’Aubiniére of a subject which 

suggests at the first blush everything that is most opposed to 
poetry, to wit, “ Bank Holiday on Kew Green ;” and, in spite 

“of prejudice, it was impossible to deny that the artist had 
succeeded in making a charming picture of the scene. The 
question remained, however, “ Had truth been sacrificed in 
achieving the effect? Was there really so much good colour to 
de got out of the holiday costume of an English mob? Was it 
possible that groups of Cockneys—courting, romping, smoking, 
-and eating under the ancient chestnut-trees, where the shadow 
of royalty still lingers—could really add beauty to a scene of 
which the seduction at ordinary times lies in a certain air 
-of quiet retirement and old-world dignity sharply contrasting 
‘with the cheaper effects of the mushroom suburb of modern 
villas that has sprung up around Kew Gardens Station ?” 
And the resolve was formed to look once more at the familiar 
‘spectacle when the August Bank Holiday should come round 
again, and see whether, after all, the artist had approached 
the matter in the truer spirit, and Bank Holiday might not 
also deserve to be included among the manifestations of life 
that poetry can treat. Thanks, no doubt, in part to the 


glorious sunshine and clear atmosphere that made Monday a | shadow of the trees, when they were not hanging about the 


day of beauty and delight in any circumstances, but probably 
in part also to the new bias given to the observer's mind 
by the unconscious hypnotism of the artist, the observations 
made on the Green and in the Gardens at Kew on this 
week’s Bank Holiday seemed to go far to justify Madame de 
PAubiniére’s poetic treatment. 


Though the number of visitors to Kew Gardens on a 
Bank Holiday has before now passed a hundred thousand 
—it reached the goodly figure of 74,620 last Monday—yet 
very little of a special kind is done for their entertainment. 
Compared with the elaborate shows advertised by so many 
suburban resorts, the doings at Kew are marked by an 
almost primitive simplicity. No steam roundabouts or 
switchback railways may take their stand upon the Green. 
Even Panch and Judy and the black-faced minstrels, without 
whose presence no English holiday could be celebrated satis- 
factorily, must keep to the skirting roads, and the result is 
that hardly anything in the way of organised play or show is 
attempted in Kew. Those who want a féte with a programme 
can get it in the Richmond Deer Park, a mile away. 
The people who stay in Kew must content themselves 
with the simple pleasure of a picnic in the open air, 
a survey of the Gardens, a row on the river, and—in the 
evening, when the sun has set and the gates of the Gardens 
are closed—a game of kiss-in-the-ring on the Green. Kew 
attracts those London visitors who have quiet and more or 
less educated tastes, and also those whose purses are lightest. 
Lovers of flowers and students of botany find much to please 
and instruct them in the gardens and hot-honses, while the 
poorest families from Whitechapel, having once defrayed the 
cost of their return railway tickets, may spend the whole day, 
from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m., in beautiful surroundings, without 
being tempted to make any further disbursements except, 
perhaps, of the very few coppers necessary to secure posses- 
sion of the simple toys hawked upon the Green, and recom- 
mended in turn as “the fun of the fair.” These toys, 
however, are indispensable. No human being under six can 
be long content without a gay plume of coloured paper, 
fashioned like the tail of a cart-horse and fastened 
whip-like to a handle, with which to fan the air and 
swish at flies and fellow-mortals. Beings of more advanced 
years require zinc squeeze-tubes, full of clean water, with which 
to squirt one another as they fly over the grass; and there 
is no age, from infancy to absolute old-fogeydom, at which it is 
possible to be happy without a paper bag full of tiny wafers 
of every colour under the sun, which look like the minute 
sugar-plums called ‘ hundreds and thousands,” and probably 
get their otherwise inappropriate name of confetti from some 
dimly-felt association with these sweetmeats of the carnival. 
But a paper horse-tail, a squeezing tube, and a bag of confetti 
may be bought for a penny each, and the holiday-maker, who 
has frugally brought his dinner and tea in a basket—having 
these things—needs nothing more to make him happy, 
comfortable, and fashionable till he returns home at night. 
Kew Gardens, on ordinary days so precise and so fastidious, 
relaxes its discipline on Bank Holiday, and allows people to 
picnic on the grass, only begging humbly by the mouthpiece 
of capacious and conveniently disposed baskets that they 
will put their paper and orange-peel into these receptacles 
instead of scattering them over the lawns. We are sorry to 
have to record that we saw very few paper wrappers in the 
baskets, and a great many littering the grass. 


But to return to the Green and the horse-tails and confetti. 
The uses of the horse-tails are obvious,—they satisfy the need 
of every child to hit at something with something else, and 
they contribute to the scene those splendid red and orange 
effects that filled us with incredulity when we saw them 
depicted in Madame de l’Aubiniére’s picture. Confetti explain 
their mission very quickly to the instincts of purchasers. 
Children fling them at their elders, and then scamper away 
from the chase they have provoked. Boys, come to courting 
age, throw them like dust in the eyes of the girls, while they 
snatch the kisses they have run for. There is something 
touching about the simplicity of these amusements and the 
constancy with which they are provided and appreciated. 


All through the burning afternoon of Monday the shadeless 
spaces in the middle of the Green were practically deserted, 
except during a short interval, when a game of cricket was 





played—the visitors keeping as much as possible under the 
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carts of the costermongers arranged in line beyond the railing 
on the river side of the Green. And though it would be 
straining a good many points to assert that there were 
many among these loafers who, taken individually, could 
be said to satisfy by their appearance any moderately 
exacting standard of taste: yet it must be conceded 
that, considered en masse, the crowd looked gay and pic- 
turesque enough as it congregated round the costers’ 
carts and trucks. While, as for the costermongers’ carts, 
they looked so well, both in the mass and in detail, that 
one was tempted to the conclusion that either costermongers 
enjoy a monopoly of taste among the lower classes, or that 
taste is after all a matter of instinct in the uneducated 
Englishman, excepting only where the selection of clothing 
for his own wear is in question. In old days the costers used 
to muster round the Green on the night before a holiday. 
But their activity and volubility during the small hours 
disturbed the inhabitants of the overlooking houses, and it 
has therefore been ruled by the Town Council of Richmond 
that they may not pass the bridge till 8 o’clock in the morning. 
Accordingly, they now gather during the night upon Kew 
Bridge, and wait there till 8 o’clock strikes, and the police- 
man gives the signal to move on. Then the carts rattle down 
the slope of the bridge, in detachments of five or six at a 
time (taking precedence according to the position they 
have occupied during the night), and are allotted their 
places by the policemen on duty. Next begins the 
work of unpacking carts and building up and decorating 
stalls. The simpler carts come empty, their owners’ object 
in watching on the bridge all night being merely to secure 
a good place at 8 o’clock; the wares may be left to; follow 
later and so escape the dangers of uncertain weather. The 
more complicated carts bring their goods packed within, and 
also the framework of a booth, the setting up of which is as 
amusing to watch as the putting together of a puzzle. 
Taste and ingenuity are nowhere so effectively displayed as 
in the arrangement of the fruit-stalls and the booths where 
cooling drinks are mixed and sold. Greengages, apples, and 
tomatoes make a pretty show. But nothing looks so superb 
in the sunshine as the gigantic bowls of golden lemon-squash 
surmounted by glass dishes full of the unpeeled fruit. From 
a decorative point of view this is a feature that could not be 
improved upon, while its obvious serviceableness to the 
needs of a thirsty summer day, adds to the effect of beauty 
the justification of fitness without which the philosophers 
tell us that beauty is not real. But not only is the coster- 
mongers’ row pleasant to the eye. It is good for the soulof 
the student of popular manners to observe the alacrity and 
good temper that animate all these humble victuallers, and 
to note the excellent understanding that exists between them 
and the marshalling police who assign to each his place. 


To many of us the interruptions of the business of life 
made by the frequent recurrences of Bank Holiday seem a 
solid evil; to others the annoyance of seeing favourite haunts 
overrun by the vulgar is a grievance admitting of no com- 
pensation. And again, to others who combine a fastidious taste 
with popular sympathies, itis a distressing incident, inasmuch 
as it suggests the irreconcilability of the one set of feelings 
with the other. But perhaps after all the right way of looking 
at these recurring festivals of the masses is to regard them 
as part of the education of the people in manners and taste. 
Great days like that of the Queen’s Jubilee and Diamond 
Jubilee have taught us how, in the course of one genera- 
tion’s growth from childhood to manhood, the compulsory 
Education Act has eliminated the element of savagery from 
the temper of the English mob; and we had learned before 
how fifty years of organised police supervision had taught it 
law-abidingness. Perbaps in another fifty years our grand- 
children will be remarking that the habit of taking their 
pleasure collectively in public places has taught the people 
how to dress their persons so that they shall not be blots 
upon the landscape they have come out to enjoy; and how to 
behave in minor matters so that they shall not leave the scene 
of their holiday less beautiful than they found it. How these 
things are to be taught is one of the mysteries upon which 
only fools and zsthetes dare to dogmatise. But, dimly and 
vaguely, all of us feel that the sense of the beautiful comes 
throngh beautiful associations, as gentle manners are learned 
by intercourse with the gentle. The costume of the people leaves 
much to be desired. and though both on Kew Green and among 





as, 
the brilliant parterres of Kew Gardens the holiday crowd 
looked well from a distance, the same could not be said of the 
groups of twos and threes seen strolling among the trees of 
the pleasure-grounds. The white or light-coloured blouse that 
almost every woman or girl wears at the present day (regarg, 
less of the fact that only good shoulders, a trim waist, and , 
certain natural grace of carriage can make it a tolerable 
garment from the point of view of beauty) robs the figure of 
the one grace of slim height that distance otherwise lends tp 
every woman seen as a far-off object, and reduces people who, 
clad in continuous garments of one colour or mixture gf 
colours, might have looked a little way off like the sylphs 
and wood-nymphs appropriate to the place, into shapeleg 
patches upon the landscape. But perhaps the thing to be dong 
before the task of reforming the people’s dress is undertaken, ig 
to help the people themselves to become, if not beautiful, at 
least comely. And in this direction good work is already being 
done by the increase of public baths and the popularization of 
cricket, football, and gymnastic exercises, The freer gait ang 
easier manner that come with better physical development are 


already noticeable among the working lads of the generation © : 


that is growing up, and as there are many who hold that in the 
matter of beauty it is the male sex that shows the way, we 
may be nearer than some of us think to the day when Bank 
Holidays will be spectacles altogether agreeable to behold; 
when ’Arry and ’Arriet will do their courting gracefally, 
when the commonest young man will have too much respeot 
for the green sward on which he disports himself to cover it 
with broken ginger-beer bottles; and lowly-born girls—realising 
the gospel Mr. Ruskin has preached to them, that they are all 
princesses because they are, by right of their sex, washer. 
women and housemaids, whose prerogative it is to “set dis. 
ordered things in orderly array ”—will royally gather up 
fragments of paper and orange-peel, and scrupulously bestow 
them in baskets, rather than outrage the poetry of Kew 
Gardens. And then doubtless the ideal costume for men and 
women will develop itself and surprise us all by its simplicity 
even more than by its beauty. But in the meantime it must 
be granted that when the sun shines as it shone last Monday, 
there is already a fair amount of beauty to be seen, by those 
who have eyes to see it, in the actual holiday-making of the 
ill-dressed artisans of our own imperfect day. 





BACHELOR SEALS. 

HE renewed arbitration on the fur-seal case has for its 
object, not the settlement of international rights 

to “fish” in Behring Sea, but the problem of seal 
preservation, now that the right of the Canadian vessels 
to take the animals in the extra-territorial waters has 
been allowed. If the object were merely that of the 
preservation of the Eastern seal-herd its fulfilment would 
present little difficulty. “Pelagic sealing” would be pro- 
hibited while the herds are on their way to the breeding 
places, and would only be permitted on the return journey, 
after the young are born and able to gain their own living at 
sea. In this case nearly the whole commercial benefit so 
gained would accrue to the United States, who own the 
PribylovIslands. The take of seals on the “ rookeries” would 
be regulated and confined to the “bachelor seals,” or 
young males, which, until they reach the age of five or six 
years, are unable to acquire wives, and live in a kind of 
clubland on parts of the island beyond those occupied as 
“married quarters” by older seals. Against this the 
Canadian shipmasters urge that they would make no catch 
worth speaking of, even if the herd did increase, for the return 
journey of the seals differs from that taken by them on 
their way northward. During the latter the animals follow a 
narrow route, parallel with the coast of the mainland. In the 
course of this migration the pelagic sealers can command 
the whole breadth of sea covered by the travelling seals. In 
autumn these make a direct journey across the open sea, 
scattering over a wide area, and offering few chances of 
making a remunerative catch. The rejoinder is that the seals 
taken on the outward journey are nearly all females, that 
they are shortly about to produce their young, and that, 
apart from the waste so caused, the absence of good feeling 
and humanity involved in this industry are such as to entitle 
it to little consideration. It is the latter feeling which gives 
rise to the tone of anger and impatience notable in the 
deepatches of successive Foreign Secretaries in the United 
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nd if Mr. Sherman has exhibited this in a greater 
en than Mr. Blaine, we find in the mass of 
plished during and after the late award a 
yeason which to some extent excuses the feeling if it 
does not condone the manner of its expression. The 
history of “pelagic sealing,” not only as it affects the 
Alaska herd, but in other and distant seas, is very fully set 
forth, and the results are in the highest degree discreditable 
and disgusting. The practice has taken the form of pelagic 
sealing, properly so-called, and of “ raids” by vessels thus em- 
ployed on the breeding seals, on shores usually the Property 
of nations other than those to which the “raiders” belong. 
Wherever freely practised it has absolutely destroyed seal 
life; in all cases it has inflicted irreparable damage. Take, 
for instance, the case of the second great seal herd 
of the North Pacific. This haunts the Commander Islands 
(Russian) and the Kurile Islands of Japan. The Japanese 
Foreign Office early tried to protect their seals, but they were 
killed at sea, and “ raided ” on shore till the fishery was nearly 
destroyed. “The foreigners,” says the Japanese Report, 
«do not in the least care about the decrease or extermination 
of the species; they freely use their guns in hunting; thus 
we are obliged to throw aside the old instruments such as 
clubs.” The Russian herd was strongly protected, by 
cruisers at sea, and by Cossacks on land, but it is much 
diminished. The fur-seals of the Antarctic “are practically 
extinct by the indiscriminate killing of old and young, male 
and female.” Where they were seen on the South Shetland 
Islands by the hundred thousand, a sealing expedition made 
in 1891 took only twenty skins. The Cape Government 
regret the almost complete destruction of their sealing 
industry, due to similar causes. From Jan Mayen Land to 
the fringe of the Antarctic ice, from the Poles to the Tropics, 
gomes the same disgracefal story of the irresponsible greed 
and cruelty of the “ pelagic” sealers. It has been condemned 
by Japanese, Russians, Aleut Indians, English naturalists like 
Sir William Flower, American statesmen, and the Secretaries 
and Governors of British Colonies, across the globe, from the 
Falkland Islands to Newfoundland, and it is difficult to say 
anything in its defence. This admission, however, by no 
means concedes the American case, or makes reasonable the 
demand that we are to treat all seals swimming in common 
and open waters as the private property of the United States 
Government. The sealing on shore, when properly conducted, 
is perhaps as little cruel as any industry which involves the 
destruction of animal life,—such, for instance, as the Chicago 
pork industry, or the export of Argentine beef. These 
“bachelor” seals alone are sacrificed. If skilfully clubbed 
they are killed instantaneously. 


The latest inquiries of the naturalists into the habits of the 
seals show the futility of narrow “zones” of protection round 
the islands during the breeding season. The “feeding range” 
of the female seals extends to a distance of at least fifty miles 
from the rocks on which the young are lying. If they are 
killed, as they constantly are killed, when on these foraging 
expeditions, the “ pups” die of starvation. There has been 
much controversy over this point, but the evidence establishes 
the rather curious fact that the fur-seal was once, and in 
certain respects still is, a land unimal. The habits and form 
of immature animals are now regarded as the most certain 
indication of the original “ status ” of a species. Baby seals can 
run on land, though their parents can only crawl, and they are 
so far from being aquatic that they drown if put into the water. 
“The pups are afraid of the water. They have to learn to 
swim by repeated efforts, and even when able to maintain 
themselves in quiet water, will rush away with ludicrous haste 
from an approaching wave.” When they have learnt how to 
swim they forget how to walk. Mr. J. H. Moulton reports 
that ‘the ‘pup’ uses its hind flippers as feet, running on 
them in much the same manner as other land animals, while 
a seal that has learnt to swim only drags its hind flippers.”’ 


The concern shown in this country as to the fate of the fur- 
seals is largely due toa feeling of humanity. Some of this 
sympathy might well be transferred to seals living rather 
nearer home than the islets of Behring Sea. The Blue-book 
containing the “Case for the United States” notes that 
“wherever seals breed in territory over which Great Britain 
has control, the species has received particular protection 
from indiscriminate slaughter.” 


Only in one part of our dominions are seals left unpro- 
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tected. This is in the British Islands themselves! The 
English seals, once plentiful on all our rocky coasts, have 
been persecuted for centuries, and in the “ rookeries” where 
they still survive they meet with no protection at all. The 
“common seal,” now common no longer, was native to the 
greater part of the coast of Wales. It bred on the coasts of 
Morayshire, on many of the Hebrides and western islands, 
and on the south coast of Cornwall. From these points they 
were in the habit of migrating along the coast, following the 
fish. They haunted the Wash and the North Norfolk coast, 
being frequently seen at Lynn and Wells. Other seals used 
to come eastwards, up the English Channel. Even so late as 
last summer one was killed at Dover, and the year before two 
entered the Thames and were shot at Richmond. Selsey Bill, 
in Sussex, if the derivation of the name from “ seals’ island ” 
be correct, must have been one of their haunts. But there igs 
still one considerable seal colony left on the South Coast. 
The animals haunt certain caves in the islets off the Cornish 
coast near Helston. The young are born in these caves, and 
the seals may be seen commonly resting on the sand below 
the cliffs of the mainland. It is stated that this last home of 
the Channel seals is annually “‘raided” in boats by fishermen, 
who block the entrance to the caves, and the breeding-seals 
and young are killed when escaping. The common seal is a“ hair- 
seal,” not a “fur-seal,” and whatever commercial value it has 
is limited to the price of the skin for leather and to that of 
the oil extracted in no great quantity from its carcase. 
The animals, now so scarce on the South coasts, where 
there are no fixed salmon-nets for them to rob, are now so 
harmless, that the County Councils would do well to extend 
to them a measure of that sympathy and protection 
which we are asked to extend to the fur-seals of the North 
Pacific. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 





GLASTONBURY. 


[To tux Epitor or THE “ Spectaror.”] 


Sir,—It was a happy thought of Bishop Kennion, of Bath 
and Wells, who may have been impressed with the value of 
sentiment by his experiences of Australian realism, to plan a 
gathering of the Pan-Anglican Bishops at Glastonbury. 
Glastonbury is a veritable home of sentiment. Joseph of 
Arimathea and his staff, the thorn, somehow descended 
from one of the genuine spines that pierced the Sacred 
Brow, the blossom that never fails at Christmas, and has 
even changed its seasonable flowering to suit the altered 
style, —all these things, which may seem fanciful legends 
elsewhere, take a substance of reality in the Isle of Avalon. 
Yesterday on my return journey I had the company of a 
Glastonbury native, engaged in some sternly prosaic busi- 
ness in Bristol. He believed everything. It was as 
much history to him as the Accession of Queen Victoria or 
her Diamond Jubilee. And, I suppose, though evidence is 
wholly wanting, we have a sufficiently large liberty to believe. 
It is difficult to fix the higher limit of Glastonbury 
Christianity. It may well go back far beyond the year 314, 
when three British Bishops attended the Council of Arles. If 
the personality of St. Alban seems mythical to us, yet there is 
nothing incredible in the idea that a Roman soldier may have 
been a Confessor of the Faith at the beginning of the fourth 
century. Anyhow, Glastonbury takes us back much further 
than Ebbesfleet. It was certainly no new seat of Christian belief 
when, some five and fifty years after the landing of Augus- 
tine, the West Saxons, after their great victory at Bradford- 
on-Avon, made their way to Avalon. For several generations 
the stout Britons, for whose valour Arthur may stand as a 
symbol, had kept them back. Had they forced their way 
westward earlier, the shrines of Glastonbury must have 
perished during the century and a half that passed between 
Hengist and Ethelbert. But as it was, the West Saxons had 
time to put off their heathenry. In A.D. 635 “King Cynegils 
was baptised at Dorchester,” and, seventeen years afterwards, 
“ Cenwalh conquered at Bradford-on-Avon, but, as a Christian 
King, he was bound to respect the shrines which this victory 
put at his mercy.” 

That Glastonbury Christianity had much to do with the 
evangelising of England may well be doubted. The Britons 
of the South stood severely aloof from their English con- 
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querors, neither attempting their conversion, nor accepting 
their brotherhood. Still, the name represents a Christian 
tradition quite separate from Canterbury, and should have a 
place, though, indeed, of a lower rank, along with Iona, a 
place which easily jastifies the great ceremonial of Tuesday 
last. 

As a picturesque function, to take the most obvious aspect 
of the scene, nothing could have been more successful. In 
one point it matched, or even surpassed, the Jubilee itself. 
Amidst all the splendours of June 22nd there was nothing 
quite to be compared for variety and wealth of association 
with the figure of the ninety-fourth Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, as he walked, with the Primate’s cross borne before 
him, at the end of the long procession. What a past he 
represented! Augustine, Theodore, Dunstan, Lanfranc, 
Anselm, 4 Becket, Chichely, Cranmer, Pole, Parker, Laud, 
and Tillotson. And what a present! The British Empire 
and the United States,—just half a dozen words, but meaning 
half the world. 


The procession, some quarter of a mile long, that wound its 
way up the street of Glastonbury town to the Abbey ruins 
was picturesque enough. It could not vie, of course, with the 
many-coloured brilliancy of a great military pageant, but it 
had a certain rich simplicity about it which was vastly 
impressive. Fifty, or even five and twenty, years ago a 
hundred Bishops, with nothing to relieve the lawn sleeves 
and black satin chimeres, would have produced a distinctly 
sombre effect. But the episcopal black and white are now 
commonly set off by the scarlet and other varieties of red which 
betoken the doctorates. There were cassocks, too, of various 
shades of purple, “outlander” hoods, of various hues, which 
far outshone the familiar English colours, not to speak of 
pectoral crosses and the like. When the procession filed into 
the Abbey precincts, and passed through shade and sunshine 
—more sunshine, one could not help feeling, than shade—the 
spectacle grew yet more fascinating. The choir, which, though 
roofless, still shows in its walls much of its old beauty of 
architecture, had been fitted up for the service of the day. 
The music, which had been a little lost in the length of the 
procession, could not show its excellent quality, the combined 
force and melody of the best Somersetshire choirs. But the 
address was the most striking feature of the day. And here 
Lord Salisbury must have the credit of having added a 
dramatic effect, if I may so speak, of the happiest kind to 
the ceremonial of the day. The address was to be 
delivered, said the programme of the proceedings, by 
the “ Right Reverend the Lord Bishop of Stepney.” Not, 
surely, without set purpose did the Premier keep back to 
the very morning of the day the public announcement that 
the “Lord Bishop of Stepney” was or would be “Lord 
Bishop of Bristol.” Glastonbury is, of course, outside Dr. 
Browne’s future diocese, but a large portion of the multitude 
that was gathered in the old Abbey came from Bristol city, 
and there was no mistaking the unfeigned, unmixed, and 
oniversal pleasure with which the appointment was received. 
And the discourse, itself felicitously distinguished from the 
sermon which most speakers would have been constrained to 
make it, with its masterly historical résumé, and its firm 
grasp of principle, was an augury of the happiest kind for 
the future. The junior prelate of the Anglican Church 
showed himself well worthy of the significant ceremonial of 
the day.—I an, Sir, &c., 


August 4th. EMERITUS, 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE AGGRESSIONS OF AMERICAN WEALTH. 
[To THE EpIToR oF THE “SPECTATOR.’’] 

§S1r,—Will you allow me space for a few words of comment 
on your article on “The Aggressions of American Wealth” 
in the Spectator of July 3lst? Most Americans of great 
weulth are advocates of high Protection. The higher in- 
stitutions of learning in the United States advocate Free- 
trade almost without exception. The idea that a conspiracy 
of rich men exists having for its object the muzzling of free 
expression of their opinions by teachers in our Universities 
and Colleges is so absurd that it is not easy to take it seriously. 
Freedom of speech and thought are part of the air we breathe. 
_ We have erred, if at all, in paying too little regard to the 











a 
opinions of those who differ from us rather than too much, 
The license of the American Press is evidence of this, No 
attempt to control the freedom of teaching in a College by a 
man who had given it large sums of money would be tolerated 
by public opinion. A school so controlled would immediately 
lose rank, and would cease to attract students, and the injury 
would be fatal to its usefulness, as it ought to be. 


The article in the Spectator errs in founding its discussion 
on assertions in the American newspapers, written fo 
political purposes, and repeated for the sake of political effect, 
So far as I know, the charges made by the Stanford University 
man are unproved. Certainly they were not regarded 
seriously by ordinarily well-informed men. Itis not generally 
believed that Mr. Rockefeller had anything to do with 
Professor Bernis’s retirement from Chicago. But, whatever 
may be the facts with regard to Professor Bernis and Pregj. 
dent Andrews, it is a far cry from such isolated instances toa 
charge of general conspiracy. That is an ugly word. It 
impugns the intelligence and probity of the people of the 
United States to such a degree, that, as a reader of the 
Spectator who has long been grateful for the interest shown 
by it in American affairs, I cannot let it pass without a 
protest.—I am, Sir, &c., CARROLL DUNHAM, 


Killiecrankie House, Pitlochry, N.B., August 48h. 


[To rue Eprror or THE “SrectTaTor.”] 

Sir,—The invariable honest friendliness of the Spectatoy 
towards the United States of America during all the many 
years I have been privileged to read it, and the absolute and 
as invariable reasonableness of its tone towards us, gives ita 
dicta, obiter or other, a weight which no American can well. 
afford to lighten. I wish, therefore, that every serious. 
American journal would reproduce the article on “The 
Aggressions of American Wealth” in the Spectator of 
July 3lst, and that every American who prizes the real. 
greatness of his country would read it attentively. For asa. 
nation we are rotting in our material prosperity, and those of 
us whose higher law of life is the moral are being every year 
driven, in the weaker cases, to retirement from public life. 
voluntarily, or in the stronger, to ostracism in insignificant 
and impotent minorities, — suppression by decree of 
our illegal oligarchy. As my political recollections go 
back to the suppression of the United States Bank by 
Jackson, and my active participation in politics to the 
earliest anti-slavery political agitation and the formation of 
the “free soil” party, I can remember when politics were,. 
comparatively speaking, pure, and the accusation of defalca-. 
tion was fatal toa public man; and I have seen the spread. 
and burrowing of the corruption which now prevails step by 
step to the point you fairly and moderately describe. And 
the terrible thing is that this dry-rot of the State progresses’ 
with the progression of gravitation. 

And what can we do to fight this widespread and spreading. 
decay of our public life? All the party organisations are pre-- 
empted by the corruptionists, whose dexterity in party tactics 
puts us to rout at first conflict. I have been one of forlorm 
hopes in New York politics to attack outposts of this corrup-- 
tion, but it always ended in defeat in the longrun. Is it strange 
that even educated men should look for a cure to that revolt. 
of the masses which should make tabula rasa of the world of 
millionaires? I have spoken of the disease as a “dry rot;” 
it is to be hoped that an element of healthy fermentation 
may be introduced into it in time, and so separate the spirit 
from the rotting residue. For to prevent this, as you note, 
even the education of our masses is to be forestalled by the 
tame agents of public immorality, that neither from pulpit 
nor desk shall anything be said to warn the people against 


this conversion of private right to public wrong.—lI am,. 


Sir, &c., THREE SCORE AND TEN. 


[ We have been obliged by reasons of space to omit a. portion 
of our correspondent’s letter.—Ep. Spectator] 





AUSTRIA AND MACEDONIA. 

[To rmx Eprtoz or THE “ Srxctator.”’} 
S1r,—No one who has carefully studied the state of things im 
the Balkan Peninsula during the last few months can fee} 
surprised at the statements of the Quarterly Reviewer 
upon which you commented in the Spectator of July 31st. I 
was recently assured by a very high authority in Macedonia 
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that the Austrians have made a complete survey of the pro- 
jected line between Sarajevo and Mitrovica,—the line which 
will make Salonica the port of embarkation for India and the 
East, and will put Austria, by way of Bosnia and the Sandjak 
of Novi Bazar, in direct communication with the Aigean. It 
ig well known, too, that Austria has been at work with con- 
siderable success among the Albanians, while at Salonica 
itself her advent is expected sooner or later by those who 
look ahead. No one who has seen the splendid work achieved 
in nineteen years by the Austrians in Bosnia and the 
Herzegovina, and who compares with the present state of 
those once savage, but now civilised, provinces the miserable 
condition of Macedonia and Albania, can hesitate to acclaim 
the advent of Austria as a blessing. As a Turkish official 
with whom I once travelled in the East said to me when we 
approached the first Austrian sentry-box, “ L’Autriche, c’est 
le commencement de la civilisation.” 

The fact is that the success of Austrian rule in the 
“ogcupied” provinces has completely altered the conditions 
of the Eastern question. There are two courses now open to 
the people of Macedonia. They have to choose between the 
gratification of that doctrine of nationalities which is the 
curse of South-Eastern Europe, and incorporation within the 
territory of the only Power which can assure them absolute 
security of life and property, material prosperity, and justice. 
To prefer the former to the latter is to abandon the substance 
for the shadow. Austria possesses resources such as no 
Balkan State can show, although every Balkan State is vastly 
superior to the rule of the Turk; she has, too, what no other 
Enropean Power has at its disposal, tactful and experienced 
officials of the same race as the various Macedonian peoples, 
and can thus spare the Southern Slavs that rule of the 
German which they dislike so much. And while thus dis- 
posing of Macedonia, and making Salonica the greatest port 
in the East, Austria need not, and probably would not, lay 
hands on the independence of Servia, Bulgaria, Roumania, or 
Montenegro, which all those nations so justly prize. All that 
she would do would be to annex that “promised land” for 
which Serbs and Bulgarians, Greeks and Koutzo-Wallachs, 
Albanians and Turks, are competitors, and about which they 
never have, and never will, agree. 

No doubt the forward policy of Count Beust still has 
enemies in Hungary. The Magyars fear that the consequent 
large increase of the Slav element in the Dual Monarchy 
would injure their nationality. They opposed the occupation 
of Bosnia, they have crippled the development of that pro- 
vince by opposing, in the interests of Fiume, the construction 
of the line from Bugojno to Spalato, which would give the 
Bosniaks a fine outlet on the Adriatic. But the time seems 
to have come when Austria-Hungary can no longer resist the 
advice which Bismarck long ago gave her, to become in fact, 
a8 she is in name, an “ Eastern Empire.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

W. M. 





THE POSITION OF MR. RHODES IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

[To tue Epiror or THE “Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—The letter on this subject, signed by Frederic Mac- 
karness, in the Spectator of June 5th, has been read with 
interest by many here, but with agreement, I believe, by none, 
as the grounds of his argument seem to us wholly imaginary. 
He assumes, firstly, that the President and burghers of the 
Orange Free State are important factors in South Africa, 
and that their indications of goodwill to Great Britain 
deserve the compliment of direct diplomatic intercourse; and 
secondly, that the lamentable disclosures of the Raid inquiry, 
and the slight and temporary success in Cape Colony of Mr. 
Rhodes’s political opponents, have lessened, if not destroyed, 
that statesman’s influence. 


As for the Free State, it does not even pretend to havea 
policy of its own. It has neither sympathy with nor an- 
tipathy to Great Britain, but conducts its affairs with the 
unique desire to keep friends with both its neighbours. Not 
long ago the Transvaal was an urgent wooer, and pressed for 
an offensive and defensive alliance so strongly that the 
Orange Republic made a step or two in that direction. But 
they soon perceived that they were expected to give much and 
take nothing; and that offence to the powerful Empire 
which bounded them to the east, south, and west would be 
all too heavy a price to pay for the goodwill of their fellow 
Dutchmen, who could at best protect them on the north only. 





Mr. Green, our Agent at Pretoria, is fally competent to keep 
them under observation, and to report to Cape Town on any 
measures of conciliation that may from time to time be 
required; but to give them direct diplomatic intercourse with 
London would not only be absurd, as giving them undue 
importance, but would be dangerous, as detracting from the 
prominent position of Sir Alfred Milner, her Majesty’s High 
Commissioner throughout South Africa. 

As for Mr. Rhodes’s position, I came here with a strong 
personal bias against him and his methods of government ; 
but it is impossible to be in the country any time at all with- 
out being convinced of the truth that there are at present 
only two prominent entities in South Africa,—Mr. Rhodes and 
President Kruger, the man who tries hard to stand still and 
the man who is determined to go ahead. Mr. Chamberlair 
seems to have recognised this, and wisely to be setting up a 
third by displaying the strength of the Imperial Government, 
and at the same time embodying it in the strong personality 
of Sir Alfred Milner. 

England, hitherto, has not sufficiently remembered that 
distance, which makes our African affairs hazy and somewhat 
trivial to them, lessens the operation of British opinion, an¢ 
even the majesty of the Imperial power tous. The rejoicings 
of the Jubilee have proved our strong personal affection to 
Queen Victoria; but that may, and does, perfectly coexist 
with a strong desire to manage our own affairs our own way.. 
A vast amount of energy has been expended, and of capital 
invested, on this continent, and Mr. Rhodes, as the determined 
Apostle—or rather the hazy incarnation—of Progress, is the. 
man to whom all have to look to secure them an adequate 
return. This is the secret of his power, and this has been so 
much strengthened by the rapid development he is now work- 
ing in Rhodesia, that no censures the Raid Committee have. 
passed or may pass upon him have appreciably affected his. 
position, or are at all likely to do so; while the mere political 
squabbles of Cape Colony hurt him not at all. President. 
Kruger, too, is unwisely playing his rival’s game; for the. 
depression of trade on the Rand can only be relieved by 
concessions he cannot resolve to make, although hesitation is. 
rapidly becoming dangerous. Johannesburg is maddened by 
the stagnation of business, and if there were not too many 
roots planted in the soil all the best men would gladly move. 
off bag and baggage to Bulawayo and Mr. Rhodes. 

How far Sir Alfred Milner may get this spirit of progress 
to work in the harness of just and scrupulous government. 
remains to be seen. He is known to have skill and tact, but 
it will require a firm seat on the box, as well as a light hand 
on the reins.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Johannesburg, June 11th. UITLANDER. 





THE ALDABRA TORTOISE.—A PROTEST. 
[To tHe Horror or THE “SPectaTor.”) 
S1r,—I have been reading with deep interest accounts of the 
fresh arrival at the Zoological Gardens in London,—the. 
arrival of another unresisting martyr to science, the giant. 
tortoise of Aldabra. I would like to raise my feeble protest. 
about these great centenarians who from time to time are 
brought captive to our shores. Does it not seem cruel that. 
at their immense age they should be dragged away and exiled 
from their own sun-steeped lands? Their years will in all 
probability be greatly shortened by the change; and even if 
not so, of what educational use or pleasure is their presence, 
one asks, to the vulgar crowd,—the crowds who frequent the 
Gardens? So far as observation goes, these only stare at and: 
insult the noble savages imported for their benefit. They are- 
mostly impelled somehow to tease, to poke with sticks, or 
make faces at them. Not that the great tortoise would mind 
that sort of thing personally. But the depressing contrast of 
Aldabra (the very name has a sort of ring of Kubla Khan) and 
Regent’s Park, with its fogs and rains and smoky sunshines !: 
The Zoo after “a cycle of Cathay”! Is there not something 
of pathos in the hopeless captivity to which this ancient of 
the Testudo race is condemned, this aristocrat of the Southerm 
seas, dignified—as in our fancy he is—with the aristocracy of 
age? He might well be supposed to have won by right of 
nigh two hundred years of residence there, leave to remain in 
peace and freedom in the place of his birth. There is no. 
doubt but that the strange creature will receive all possible 
care and attention; and, until familiarity has bred contempt, 
he will draw a concourse of visitors. Possibly it may not he 
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for very long. The narrow range and dall surroundings, one 
thinks, must tell on the physical health, even under that long- 
seasoned shell. 

The great tortoise who preceded this one some years ago 
did not so long survive its reduced circumstances! It was, I 
believe, sent over by Sir Arthur Gordon (now Lord Stanmore). 
I heard the story of how, after the utmost labour and diffi- 
culty, with ropes and pulleys, at last the huge animal was 
hauled out from its refuge inthe swamp. It was a hard case, 
according to the views of those who are ardent, though not 
scientific, lovers of Nature. Would it not seem more fitting 
and more intensely interesting, could it suffice simply to have 
the knowledge that old gigantic tortoises exist still, living on 
and on through hundreds of years perhaps—away in those 
wonderful islands of the sun—than it is to be able jast to hire 
a cab and drive off to inspect one of them at the Gardens? A 
snap-shot brought home by some of those fortunate travellers 
who have crossed the seas would go far to satisfy all our 
curiosity. Such a picture might, indeed, present a truer idea, 
with the background of palm or rock and tropic vegetation, 
than any consignment in London of the oldest inhabitant 
from Aldabra or Mauritius.—I am, Sir, &c., E. V. B. 





IRISH VISIONS. 
(To raz Eprror or tHE “Spectator.” ] 

S1r,—In sequel to the letters you have published on “Irish 
Visions” will you accept another illustrating the modern 
ingenuity of the Celtic mind grafted on natural suspicious- 
mess and the ancient belief? The incident occurred within 
the last few weeks in a somewhat remote district. A lady 
landowner, for the instruction and use of her poorer neigh- 
bours, had introduced the very modern implement for spray- 
ing potatoes with sulphate of copper to avert blight. One 
of the labouring class observed: “ Where is the use, Miss 
M——, of the like? Sure, isn’t the blight the only last 
shuperstition that’s left in Ireland? It be brought by the 
rich merchants in England and Dublin to make the poor 
people buy male and flour from them, and they have it 
arranged with the witches, who sends it in the fog.” The 
speaker soon became one of the most active in applying the 
remedy,—let us hope to his own material and intellectual 
benefit !—I am, Sir, &c., W. D. WEBBER. 


Mitchelstown Castle, County Cork, August Ist. 





FAMILY MANNERS. 
(To tux Epiron or THe “SrrctaTor.”’] 

S1z,—Many years ago, when the facts were fresh, I was told 
that the well-known harmony in which the fivefold Edgeworth 
family lived together was made possible and maintained by 
the politeness of each to all the rest in their daily intercourse. 
And I am reminded of this by the passage on family manners 
in your entertaining notice in the Spectator of last Saturday of 
Mrs. Earle’s interesting book, “ Pot-pourri from a Surrey 
Garden.” The youngest of that generation of the Edge- 
worth family was my college friend, and he combined Irish 
fire with English courtesy in a way which showed what a 
good school of politeness he had keen brought up in.—I am, 
Sir, &e., E. 8. 








POETRY. 


A GEORGIAN SNUFF-BOX. 


TuHovGH fallen from your high degree, 
Once tapped by princely fingers, 

You breathe of more than “ burnt rappee. 
Round you a memory lingers 

Of those wild days of wine and wit, 
Of patch, peruke, and passion, 

When sprightly Oldfield ruled the pit, 
And Hervey led the fashion. 


When Walpole trimmed the ship of State 
To meet each Tory billow, 

When “ poet Pug ” lampooned the great, 
When Pulteney played Spadillo, 

When “worthless Moll” amused the Court 
With philosophic chatter, 

When Bolingbroke pledged deep in port 
“The King across the water.” 





” 


acne 


When flashed the lightnings of the Dean 
To blind the eyes of Stella, 
When scoffing Congreve vowed with spleen 
The wares of Gay prunella; 
When, sated with the board’s delights 
(For Georgian bucks were gluttons), 
The town-sparks sought the shades of “ White’s” 
Or tossed the dice at ‘‘ Button’s.” 


When tabinets were all the vogue 
For feminine adorning, 

When Irish Biddy raised her brogue 
And clacked her pails at morning, 
When long and loud the conflict raged 

Betwixt the Macaroni, 
As each his diva’s cause engaged— 
Faustina or Cuzzoni. 


Old snuff-box, could you thrill to speech, 
In gossip none were greater, 

Whose chronicles exceed the reach 
Of Tatler or Spectator. 

But, ah! as dumb as dead Queen Anne, 
You lie in peace unbroken— 

A remnant of the Georgian span, 


A Hanoverian token ! 
Louis J. M’QUILLAND, 








BOOKS. 


—= 
THE TRUTH ABOUT THE NAVY.* 


Amone the many volumes which have lately been written on 
the subject of the Navy, none is more modest and none more 
sincere than the posthumous record of a life’s experience as a, 
clerk in the Admiralty Office, written by the late Sir John 
Henry Briggs. Certainly few are more valuable. The 
author tells a simple, straightforward tale, which can be read 
without effort in two or three hours. He has nothing new to 
say, his object is merely to tell the truth, that is, to give as 
concisely and as emphatically as he can what he feels to be 
the essence and the moral of a long experience. The volume 
was dictated when its author was an octogenarian, at an age, 
that is, when a man is long past the possibility of assimilating 
a new idea from outside. It may therefore be taken as certain 
that his leading ideas were formed in his own experience, 
and are not borrowed from any recent literature on the 
subject of naval administration. The striking thing about 
the book is that the conclusions it conveys are absolutely 
identical with those that have been urged in other recent 
writings, inspired, not by any intimate knowledge of the 
interior of the Admiralty, but by the application to the naval 
defence of this country and of the Empire of a knowledge of 
the nature of modern war and of the administrative condi- 
tion essential to its successful management. These conditions, 
in brief, are, first, that the Cabinet shall regard preparation 
for war as one of its chief duties; secondly, that they shall 
look for their definition of the needs of war tothe best represen- 
tative they can find of strategy; that they shall follow the advice 
in regard to the Navy of their best Admiral, and in regard to 
the Army of their best General; and thirdly, that the truth 
shall be told to the House of Commons, which means that 
the Estimates shall be accompanied by a plain statement of 
all points upon which the judgment of the First Sea-Lord 
or of the Commander-in-Chief has been overruled by the 
Cabinet. The system of which these are the main features 
has in recent years been advocated by outsiders, who for their 
pains have been attacked and abused both by the Admiralty 
officials and by those service-writers who enjoy the favour of 
the powers that be. The voice of Sir J. H. Briggs now un- 
expectedly comes up from the grave to testify in favour of 
these unpopular suggestions. 


The author’s first complaint against the British system is 
that the public is never told the truth about the Navy. He 
attributes this to the anxiety of both parties to pose before 
the constituencies as guardians of the public purse. Itis 
worth giving in his own words his statement of this conclusion, 
and the crucial instances by which he supports his case :— 





* Naval Administrations, 1827 to 1892: the Experience of Rite five Years. 
the late Sir John Henry Briges, Reader tothe Lords and Chie’ =" of the 








Admiralty. Edited by Lady Briggs. London: Sampson Low and Oa, 
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“ the most serious complaints that can be brought 
r -_ os system of administration is that we do not tell the 
t oh to the English people; the Prime Minister himself cannct 
on at it, however anxious he may be to ascertain it.” 


This is a very striking charge, but it is justified by the 
examples which the author gives. Here is the first :— 


“My official experience justifies me in stating that nothing is 
so difficult to obtain as really accurate information; the country 
ever gets it, the House of Commons very seldom, and it is 
doubtful whether the Prime Minister himself is honestly fur- 
nished with what he requires. There is so, much political, so 
much professional, so much departmental, and so much personal 
feeling prought to bear upon all occasions, and such a desire to 
conceal what is known to be unwelcome, and to present every- 
thing in the most favourable light, to meet the exigencies of the 
moment, that the information sought after, when supplied, 
pears little resemblance to facts. During the adminis- 
tration of Sir Robert Peel some circumstances occurred 
which led to his inquiring what steam-vessels could be 
got ready for sea on the shortest possible notice, and 
he wrote a confidential note to a member of the Board 
soliciting this information. Private instructions were given 
to me to prepare the return. I included every steam-vessel 
in it which appeared to me could, by any possibility, be got ready 
for sea on short notice. When I presented the list I was told 
that that was not at all what was wanted. I was then directed to 
prepare another from the Board-room book, enumerating the 
names of every steam-vessel in the navy, with tonnage, horse- 
ower, &c. This list was at once despatched to Sir Robert Peel. 
Half-an-hour afterwards his private secretary came to the 
Admiralty with the return in question, and explained what the 
Prime Minister really required. I was again sent for, and repro- 
duced my original return, which contained the information 
actually asked for; but, in order to make a better show, I received 
positive directions to include not only vessels standing in need of 
extensive repairs, but several building upon the stocks, for which 
neither boilers nor machinery had even been ordered.” 


The second case is still more startling :— 


“So impressed was Mr. Ward Hunt by the representations 

made to him, and with the result of his own personal inquiries as 
to the condition of the navy that, very shortly after his accession 
to office, he made a most unwelcome statement on the subject in 
the House of Commons, setting forth the imperative necessity of 
an increase to the navy estimates. There never was a more just 
or more inopportune demand preferred. Lord Beaconsfield had a 
short time before been dilating upon bloated armaments, and 
advocating economy; therefore for his incoming ministry, at 
first starting, to come down to the House with a demand for 
money was highly inconsistent and the reverse of agreeable. 
Mr. Ward Hunt was consequently compelled to back out 
as adroitly as he could, and make the best of a very in- 
significant addition as compared with the amount really required. 
He was forced to explain that perhaps he had been somewhat 
precipitate in forming this opinion ; for upon further inquiries he 
was gratified to find that several ships upon the stocks were in a 
more advanced state than he had been led to believe, and that 
many of the ships which had returned from foreign service were 
found with defects far less extensive than the dockyard officers 
had at first anticipated, and might be repaired at a moderate 
expense, and within a reasonable period. He was further obliged 
to add that he had every reason to believe that the money now 
placed at his disposal, if judiciously applied (as he was sure it 
would be), would effect considerable addition to the fighting 
strength of the navy, and was sufficient to meet its immediate 
requirements. Mr. Ward Hunt soon found, like many other 
statesmen imbued with good intentions, that patriotism weighed 
but lightly in the balance compared with party and political con- 
venience.” 


We shall also give in the writer’s own words his opinion 
regarding the remedies to be adopted :— 


“It is by the Cabinet of the day, and not only by the First 
Lord, that this great question of national defence must be taken 
up.” 

“One of the chief causes of the unsatisfactory state of naval 
and military affairs is not attributable to civilians being placed 
at the head of these great war departments, as some imagine, but 
in no small degree to the fact that there is no public record of 
the views and opinions of their professional advisers, which for 
the good of the service, ought to be brought under the considera- 
tion of the Cabinet, and afterwards come forward with the navy 
estimates for the final decision of the House of Commons.” 


“It is really for the interest of the country that some measure 
should be adopted by which the responsible naval advisers of the 
A ty should have their opinions made known; either by 
embodying them in a report to the First Lord, to be submitted by 
him to the Cabinet with his views annexed, the final decision, of 
course, resting with the ministry, whose objections should be 
explained by the First Lord or Political Secretary to the House 
of Commons when the navy estimates are brought forward, or by 
some other method that would ensure their recommendation 
eceiving proper attention. If some such course were pursued, it 
would lead to a more careful consideration of the real require- 
ments of the service by the naval lords, whose proposals would 
be duly weighed and revised by the First Lord, and again 
approved, modified, or rejected by the Cabinet, as the case might 
be, and then the responsibility would be thrown upon those who 


“ Until the country is really made acquainted, year by year, 
with the proposals of the naval members of the Board of 
Admiralty, and the distinct grounds upon which their sugges. 
tions are offered, there cannot fail to be, from time to time, those 
spasmodic panics which occasion mistrust and lead to hasty and 
injudicious expenditure.” 

The truth is that the Navy and the money spent on the 
Navy are but means to an end, and the object of organisation 
is to secure that the means should be subordinate and appro- 
priate to the end. The end is the destruction of the fleets of 
an enemy, or a group of enemies. The first necessary point 
in organisation is to make it a specific duty of the qualified 
authority to define the end. The catalogue of possible wars, 
that is, of possible enemies and their combinations, can be pre= 
pared only by the Cabinet. The effort needed in each possible 
case to crush the naval forces of the enemy can be made only 
by a strategist acquainted with this catalogue, that is, by a 
strategist acquainted with the most important of all State 
secrets. This must be the First Sea-Lord. The only basis of 
a navy fit for its purpose is therefore a Cabinet attending 
with reasonable forethought to foreign affairs, in close com« 
munication with a First Sea-Lord or naval Commander-in- 
Chief, whose duty is the preparation of a series of projects 
for definite wars. The object of naval expenditure is to keep 
the Navy fully ready to carry to a successful issue at any 
moment its share in any one of these projects. This is the 
vital point in any organisation, either for the Army or for 
the Navy. There is absolutely no other theory by which 
it is possible for either service to be equal to and 
ready for its work, and what is even more important, 
there is no other theory by which the foreign policy 
of the country can be kept in harmony with its naval and 
military resources. Until this theory is adopted as the guide 
to practice, the Navy and Army will remain behind the time, 
and British foreign policy will continue to meet encroach« 
ment upon British rights by paper remonstrances destined ta 
be torn up whenever the other side exhibits the intention ta 
proceed to extremes. The theory here set forth is distasteful 
to Cabinet Ministers because it would compel them ta 
face their most serious responsibility, to the First Lord 
because it would destroy the fiction of his independence, and 
to the Admirals because they have not been trained in a 
school of strategy and cannot welcome an arrangement which 
would bring home to them the defect in their training. But 
it is the necessary conclusion of a syllogism, of which the 
major premise is the nature of policy and of war, and the 
minor premise the nature of representative government. It 
was from these premises that the conclusion was first de- 
veloped, and the interesting feature of the work of Sir John 
Briggs is, that he has reached the same conclusion by an 
altogether different process, consisting of practical experience 
of the failure of the present Admiralty organisation. 

It would be a mistake to part with our author without 
quoting the conclusions to which his experience led in regard 
to the interference of the Treasury in the internal affairs of 
the Navy Department. He writes in one place :— 

“Tt cannot be expected that either the Prime Minister or the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer can spare the time to master all the 
numerous and complicated naval and military questions, and the 
solid grounds on which they are based; but certainly itis not in 
order that the submissions of their respective departments 
should be refused upon the mere reports of subordinates in the 
Treasury who are utterly ignorant of the importance of the 
recommendations, the rejection of which might seriously affect 
the best interests of the naval and military establishments of the 
country.” 

And in another :— 

“It is not this party or that party which is to blame, but 
successive governments, which, for so many years, have vied with 
each other in reducing the navy estimates to the lowest possible 
ebb, with a view to meet the popular clamour for economy and 
retrenchment; and, as each successive government passed out of 
office, there was a visible sign of depletion in one branch or 
another of the naval establishments...... All these and other 
depletions, which might be adduced ad infinitum, were made to 
meet the demands of the Treasury, which, as far as the resources 
of the country were concerned, had no sense or reason.” 





DEAN FARRAR ON THE BIBLE.* 

Dean Farrar rightly warns the clergy that the policy of 
obscurantism is now impossible. They must not imagine that 
they can escape from the difficulties of doubt and unbelief 





* The Bible: its Meaning and Supremacy. By F.W. Farrar, D.D. London: 





were really to blame.” 





Longmans and Co, 
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either by ignoring or by denouncing them. Of course, there 
are places where the unquestioning temper which was common 
fifty years ago still prevails, and there are exceptional persons 
who, whether from mental inactivity or from the absorbing 
interest of the spiritual aspect of religion, retain an undis- 
turbed acquiescence in traditional views. With these a 
wise man will not meddle. But, generally, the clergyman 
must be prepared to meet attack, and the first necessity of 
preparation is to face the difficulties himself, to make up 
his mind, first, as to what he believes himself, and, second, 
.as to what he is bound to exact from others. It is for those 
who have this task imposed upon them that Dean Farrar’s 
volume is primarily intended. It is essentially a concio ad 
clerum. As such it cannot fail to be helpful. It is definite, 


_and it is courageous. It marks out what may fairly be 
. described as a tenable position. At the same time, it leaves 


something to be desired, especially in its dealing with 
individual difficulties. These may be ranged under three 
heads,—Inspiration, Morality, Miracle. Let us take the third 
of the three first. Dean Farrar’s general confession of faith 
is excellent. He says:— 

“Tam not one of those who feel any doubt that God has, on 
due oceasions and for adequate purposes, in the days of the Old 
as well as in the days of the New Dispensation, made Himself 
signally and supernaturally manifest in the affairs of men. The 
miracle of Creation—the miracle which first called light out of 
darkness and order out of chaos—the miracle which first thrilled 
the spark of life into inanimate matter and evolved from its dust 
the rich diversities of sentient existence—the miracle of the 
human nature of the Son of God—those two miracles of the Crea- 
tion and the Incarnation involve and include to my mind the 
credibility of all other miracles. I withhold my credence from no 
.occurrence—however much it may be called ‘ miraculous "—which 
as adequately attes'ed; which was wrought for adequate ends; and 
which is in accordance with the revealed laws of God’s immediate 
dealings with man.” ; 


And when he proceeds to deal with particular passages, he 
expresses himself with much eloquence and force. Take, for 
instance, what he says about the story of the Fall:— 


“The inspired character of the narrative is to me evinced by 
the fact that all the literature of the world has failed to set forth 
for human warning any sketch of the course of temptation which 
ds comparable in insight to this most ancient allegory. The effect 
of a prohibition in producing in man’s free will a tendency to dis- 
obedience ; the peril of tampering with temptation and lingering 
curiously in its vicinity; the promptings of concupiscence, re- 
inforced by the whisperings of doubt; the genesis of sin, from 
‘the thought to the wish, from the wish to the purpose, from the 
purpose to the act, from the act to the repetition, to the habit, to 
the character, to the necessity, to the temptation of others; the 
thrilling intensity of reaction in the sense of fear, shame, and of 
an innocence lost for ever; the certain and natural incidence of 
retribution; the beginning of a new life of sorrow and humilia- 
tion; the workings of deathful consequence with all the inevitable 
certainty of a natural law—all this, and the awful truth that 
death is the wages of sin, and the fruit of sin, and that death 
is sin, has been set forth since then by all the loftiest literature 


-of the world. Yet all the literature of the world, even when it 


speaks through the genius of a Dante and a Milton, has added, 
and can add, nothing essential to the primeval story of Genesis, 
which it can but illustrate and expand.” 

Nor have we any fault to find with his treatment of the 
‘atories of Babel, of Balaam’s Ass, of Joshua at Ajalon 
{why, he asks, take this more literally than such phrases as 
“the stars in their courses fought against Sisera” or “the 
hills melted like wax at the presence of the Lord”?). Some 
difficulties, of course, remain, the Elijah story, for instance, 
which our Lord’s comment makes, in a way, more puzzling. 


Did the Divine action seems to be called in question, or did 


Elijah misuse his power. 
The Dean’s view on inspiration is, we may suppose, though 


‘he does not expressly say so, set forth in the following 


passage :— 

“‘The fourth theory may be described as that of general in- 
spiration. Those who hold it do not regard the inspiration of the 
sacred writers throughout the whole extent of Scripture as more 
extraordinary, transcendent, and supernatural in kind, nor even 
always in degree, than that which is vouchsafed to other noble 
.and holy souls. This view, of which Schleiermacher may be 
regarded as the foremost representative, looks upon Biblical 
inspiration as a thing entirely subordinate in the divine economy. 
it regards the New Testament as simply the truthful record of 
the life and doctrine of Christ, and does not consider that the 
action of the Holy Spirit on the heart of its writers was specific- 
.ally distinct from the analagous influence which (as all admit) He 
exercises on the heart and intellect of all true Christian men. 
They believe that, by its witness to Christ, the Bible animates 
and awakens the religious consciousness of men, but they attach 
no attribute of infallibility or supernatural sanctity to all its 
‘particular phrases or incidental references.” 





a 
But does this go far enough? Does it account, for instance 
for the utterances of the Hebrew Prophets? Are we Dot 
constrained to believe that there was something in them 
which puts them apart from all expressions of the humap 
soul? In the midst of a small Semitic people, one which 
cannot be compared for a moment as to intellectual develop. 
ment or culture with some of the other nations of antiquity, 
these men make deliverances on the most important of al) 
human topics which far transcend all others. A special 
illumination, one to which no parallel can be found elsewhere, 
seems to be the only way of accounting for the phenomenon, 
Quite possibly Dean Farrar would not hesitate to go as far, 
but it would have been well if he had said it more explicitly, 

On the subject of Progressive Morality Dean Farrar 
expresses himself with decision :— 

“Tt cannot be too distinctly understood that we are free to 
judge from the standpoint of Christianity every page and ever 
verse of the Old Testament which falls below the rule which 
Christ set forth. If dark deeds are ascribed to God’s command 
we, who know that He is of purer eyes than to behold iniquity, 
can only suppose that, to the defective knowledge of them of old 
time, those deeds appeared to be in accordance with His will, 
Nothing can be regarded by us as the message of God which the 
Spirit of the Son of God has taught us to reject and to condemn.” 
That about covers the whole case. We have not improved, 
and never can improve, on the Ten Commandments, But no 
other utterances which appear in the Old Testament ag 
commands, the injunction to Joshua to exterminate the 
Canaanites, the similar bidding to Saul to entirely destroy 
Amalek, stand at all on the same footing. The giving of the 
Commandments is expressly surrounded with a solemnity of 
circumstances which is not found elsewhere. Or, to put the 
matter in another aspect, this is represented as an objective 
Revelation; all the others may well have been subjective 
impressions. 

That all the volume is equally to our liking we cannot 
pretend. We presume that much, if not all of it, has once 
had the sermon form. It might have been as well if some of 
the ornamental rhetoric which is peculiarly appropriate to 
the pulpit had been pruned away. We could have spared, 
too, the testimonia to the Scriptures which the Dean has com. 
piled. Such a collection seems wanting in dignity. We are 
not impressed by the witness of Jean Jacques Rousseau 
or M. Renan. But in the volume as a whole we recognise a 
very valuable contribution to Christian apologetics, 





THE WAR IN THESSALY.* 

At the present moment these little volumes are likely to be 
read with interest. Of the two narratives Mr. Bigham’s is by far 
the most important. On March 19th he left London for Salonica 
as special correspondent for the Times with the Turkish army. 
For that army he appears to have entertained the highest 
respect, but beyond the fact, which Mr. Bigham admits, that 
it is extremely difficult “to avoid sympathising with the troops 
one accompanies,” there is no ground for supposing that he 
is intentionally unjust to the Greeks. That they are greatly 
inferior to the Turks as soldiers the author regards as un- 
questionable, and as men he does not think “the modern 
Hellene citizen compares well with the honest and dignified 
Turkish merchant.” “My impressions,” he says, “ were 
hu: ie', and may have been prejudiced; but I did not 
care ior the Greeks I met, and I believe that most English- 
men would have formed the same opinion.” If he had 
an instinctive dislike of the Greeks, all, or nearly all, 
he saw of the Turks prepossessed Mr. Bigham in their 
favour. Edhem Pasha treated him, we are told, with the 
greatest kindness, and will be always remembered as the 
finest specimen of a Turkish gentleman he ever met, while 
Sefulat Pasha is one of the kindest and pleasantest men the 
Times’ correspondent knows. Even Yunnuz Effendi, a 
Lieutenant in command at the Milona Pass, is described as 
an excellent good fellow in many ways, “although he was 
bloodthirsty enough for a Kurd, and killed, I believe, over 
twenty of his quondam neighbours in the Milona battle.” 

High praise is given to the discipline of the army, and 
Mr. Bigham states that after the occupation of Northern 
Thessaly “even the most ordinary rights of war were not 
resorted to, and the sheep and the oxen bought by the Turke 





* (1) With the Turkish Army in Thessaly. By Clive Bigham, With Illo:- 
trations and Maps. London: Macmillan and Co.—.2,.) War anda Wheel: the 
Graeco-Turkish War as SeenfromaBicyclz, By Wilfrei Pollock. London: Chatio 
and Windus, 
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were paid for in hard cash.” It was not strange that the 


é i rage of the soldiers should win admira- 
— ~ aus he in these virtues the Turk has never 
tion a “Ags a matter of fact,” he says, “the word 
pri is not strictly applicable to the Turk; he is, as 
far as I can make out, mentally impervious to any sensation 
of fear, and what passes with us for the most wonderfal daring 
is rathir a positive lack of any sensation of danger.” And 
the imperturbability displayed on the battlefield does not 
desert the Turkish soldier in the hospital :— 

«The tales of the fortitude and endurance displayed within 
2 ils are legion—one may suffice as anexample. A Turkish 

its wal lying on the operating-table was‘ having his lower 
ae ue (as usual, without an anesthetic); in the middle 
jaw bai sag painful moment of the job, he stopped the 
and bac and pointing to a comrade who was lying hard by 
ps and waiting his turn, ‘ Never mind me,’ he said, ‘ look 
after him, he wants a light.’ ” 
A Turkish commander is blessed with the most excellent 
fighting material, but he is never allowed a free hand, and 
the author observes that at one time nearly every movement 
of troops had to be authorised from the Palace before 
at was allowed to take place. “In fact, Edhem had 
to avoid gaining a very great victory, and the conse- 
quent renown he would get throughout the Empire, as 
much as he had to avoid the least reverse to his 
arms or the least loss of men or matériel which would 
have entailed instant disgrace. For him there were neither 
Malplaquets nor Sedans, his daty being to obtain the maxi- 
mum of useful advantage with the minimum of personal 
fame.” 

Edhem Pasha had therefore no enviable position, knowing 
as he did that there was danger in victory as well as in 
defeat, and that at the Palace “ many foes were continually 
at work against him, endeavouring to undermine both his 
power and his reputation.” The one Turkish reverse of the 
campaign was owing to “a most foolish and useless act ” on 
the part of Mahmud Bey, a young officer of thirty, who is 
said to be already one of the most notable men in Turkey, 
and whose fame in the future is, in Mr. Bigham’s judgment, 
certain “if he can manage to steer his earlier career through 
the devious mazes of an Oriental Court.” Mahmud was 
educated at Berlin, and German influence was visible through- 
out the war. There was one German officer in the Turkish 
service, one German military attaché, and six war corre- 
‘spondents, “all of whom were or had been officers in the 
German Army.” The advance of German prestige within 
the last two years is a significant feature of the situation, and 
‘will explain much that would be otherwise obscure in the 
action of the Powers :— 

“Tn 1895 and 1896 I was in Asia Minor, and then the words 
‘Ingilis’ or ‘Russ’ comprehended the average peasant’s whole 
idea of the nations of Europe. Now it is quite different. Every 
one knows what ‘Alleman’ means—it is the friend of Turkey, 
the country of the great Padishah of Firengistan, the place that 
sends the good cheap wares to Turkey...... As a matter of 
fact, the whole war was very considerably utilised by the Germans 
to push forward their commerce, and to a great extent they 
stepped into the places evacuated by the Greek traders in 
Constantinople and the Levant. Several of the railways are 
‘already in the hands of German companies, and the army will 
probably now become more German than ever.” 

It was pretty evident from the beginning that the Greeks 
‘ad but small chance of success in a conflict between forces 
so unequal, They were immensely outnumbered; they are 
said to have been badly led; the Staff, according to Mr. 
Bigham, “was continually divided by the most extraordinary 
wranglings and mutual recriminations;” and the N: avy, the 
one arm, as he observes, in which the Greeks were supposed 
to excel their opponents, appears to have been culpably 
inactive. The Times’ correspondent, however, owing to his 
position, was not likely to hear anything good of the enemy, 
and his reports of the disorganisation in the Hellenic lines, 
of the “inexcusable blunders” of the commanders and the 
want of discipline in the army, must be accepted with 
caution. The writer’s statements in particular instances may 
‘be true, while the general impression he conveys may be mis- 
leading. “It is fair,” he says, “not to be too hard on the 
Turks, and to remember that reports from purely Greek 
sources require to be authenticated before being unhesi- 
tatingly believed.” This is true, and the estimate of 
the Greeks from a Turkish point of view may also 
stand in need of revision. It must be admitted, how- 





ever, that Mr. Pollock, who was with the Greek army as corre- 
spondent for the Morning Post, confirms many of Mr. 
Bigham’s statements. He declares that the Greek forces had 
no discipline, that the panic flight of the Greeks from 
Turnavos to Larissa was ghastly, and that “the Greek 
soldiers, foot and horse, completely lost their heads and 
fired on each other, the officers using their revolvers, the men 
blazing off their rifles in each other’s faces, and even stabbing 
wildly with their bayonets.” He complains, too, of the 
Government for its deliberate falsification of news, and 
observes that a more lying Press than the Athenian he never 
encountered, “ not even in India, where the natives are allowed 
the utmost liberty in this direction.” Mr. Pollock’s interest, by 
the way, seems to be centred almost as much on his bicycle 
as on the war, and he is greatly delighted in recording how 
by the help of it he was enabled to keep ahead of other 
correspondents. 

Mr. Bigham confines himself chiefly to the topics demanded 
of an army correspondent, and his narrative is highly credit- 
able to his ability. Credit, too, must be given him for the 
maps and plans of the battles, which enable the reader tc 
follow readily the course of the campaign. He makes nc 
attempt to conjecture—and in this, perhaps, acts wisely— 
what effect the Sultan’s success in Thessaly will have on 
future events, but he declares his belief in the invincibility of 
the Turkish Army when trained up to a high Earopean 
standard, and that it may some day become “the most 
exceptionally strong army that has ever been let loose on the 
earth.” What the Sultan can do and has already done in 
defiance of Europe suffices to show that he is no longer to be 
regarded as the sick man, and up to the present moment his 
“calculated impertinence ”—to quote a phrase from the Times 
—has made him master allalong the line. The impotence of 
the Powers is the Sultan’s opportunity, and he has known 
how to use it. 





EPIC AND ROMANCE.* 


In his Epic and Romance Mr. W. P. Ker has given us a 
book which in its kind is truly “unpraisable beyond its 
merits.” Other reviewers may be luckier, but this one has 
found no loophole in its strength where a hostile dart might 
enter. The Professor of Literature at University College, 
London, is terribly learned, is “terribly at ease” amid all sorts 
and conditions of literary subjects. Moreover, he has other 
facilities besides knowledge: style, humour, balance,—all the 
qualities of fine criticism; and one result of his complete- 
ness is a great rout among his own critics, All this is not 
equivalent to saying that Mr. Ker’s is an easy book to review. 
On the contrary, its wide grasp and many-sided excellence 
confound the reviewer who must “notice” it in a couple of 
columns. An article nearly as long as Mr. Ker’s four 
hundred pages might suffice for an adequate review of Mr. 
Ker. In this case, we can, as it were, but dip a cup in these 
strong waters and pass on. 

In a subject which “drags,” in Mr. Stevenson’s phrase, 
“with so wide a net,” we are grateful to perceive a certain 
deliberate intention in our critic. Mr. Ker’s preface declares 
that his essays are intended as no more than a “ descrip- 
tion of the principal forms of narrative literature of 
the Middle Ages, and as a review of some of the more 
interesting works in each period.” He insists that the 
conclusion is one “in which nothing is concluded.” But 
if there is a thesis in all the length of these essays, the 
most obvious one, it appears to us, is a certain distinction 
which Mr. Ker is concerned to make in our notion of what is 
and what is not epic poetry. Romance, he tells us, belongs to 
the Age of Chivalry, epic to the Heroic Age, and henceforth 
we must take heed not to mingle them. Homer, the sagas, 
the poems of Beowulf and Waldere, these are epic, while the 
®neid is a piece of conscious, cultivated art. “The story of 
the Adneid can hardly be told in the simplest form without 
some reference to the destiny of Rome, or the story of 
‘Paradise Lost’ without the feud of heaven and hell. But 
in the Iliad, the assistance of the Olympians, or even 
the presence of the whole of Greece, is not in the same degree 
essential to the plot of the story of Achilles. In the form of 
Aristotle’s summary of the Odyssey reduced “to the cool 
element of prose,” the Iliad may be proved to be something 





* Epic and Romance: Essays on Medizval Literature, By W. P. Ker. 
London: Macmillan and Co, 
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quite different from the common fashion of literary epics. 
It might go in something like this way:—A certain man 
taking part in a siege is slighted by the General, and in his 
resentment withdraws from the war, though his own side is 
in great need of his help. His dearest friend having been 
killed by the enemy, he comes back into the action and takes 
vengeance for his friend, and allows himself to be reconciled.” 
Could a novel of M. Zola be conceived with a slighter reference 
to the supernatural influence? The true epic, to be plain, does 
not give a maravedi for “the assistance of the Olympians ;” 
it is outside their jurisdiction. To be sure there are Hera and 
Athena in the chariot of heaven, and in Aristotle’s analysis 
of the plot of the Odyssey Poseidon has something to make 
in the matter. But all the same the Olympians are not 
essential; the epic in a word derives its significance from 
character, and only from character. With the Northern epic 
of the Northern Heroic Age, as in the Homeric poems, there is 
the same distinction; in Mr. Ker’s words: “ Whatever mag- 
nificence they [the Northern epics] may possess comes mainly 
from the dramatic strength of the heroes, and in a much less 
degree from the historic dignity or importance of the issues 
of the story, or from its mythological decorations.” The 
Mneid and the “ Lusiad,” “The Song of Roland” even, are 
as deliberately patriotic and useful as the Laureate’s ode, 
if to rather different effect; in the old German and 
French epics, as surely as in the Odyssey, the theme is the 
unconscious heroic, the great deeds of great men. In an 
excellent example of Mr. Ker’s, “the tragedy of the death of 
Attila, as told in the Atlakvida and the Atlamal, may indeed 
owe something to the fact recorded by historians, and some- 
thing more to vaguer historical traditions of the vengeance 
of Rosamund on Alboin the Lombard. But in the main the 
story of the Niblungs is independent of history in respect of 
its matter; in its meaning and effect as a poetical history it 
is absolutely free from history. It is a drama of personal 
encounters and rivalries.” Harking back from this point of 
“historic dignity ” to the mythological decorations, Mr. Ker 
has another excellent illustration. ‘“ They [the decorations] 
are subsidiary, like some other of the most beautiful things 
in the poem [%.e., the Iliad]; like the similes of clouds and 
winds, like the pictures on the shield. They are there 
because the whole world is included in epic poetry; the 
heroes strong in themselves, as they could be if they were 
left alone in the common day, acquire an additional strength 
and beauty from their fellowship with the gods. Achilles 
talking with the Embassy is great; he is great in another 
way when he stands at: the trench with the flame of Athena 
on his head. These two scenes belong to two different kinds 
of imagination. Jt is because the first is there that the second 
takes effect. It is the hero that gives meaning and glory 
to the light of the goddess. It is of some importance that it 
is Achilles, and not another, that here is crowned with the 
light of heaven and made terrible to his enemies.” Even 
such fragments of quotation as these must indicate how 
admirably Mr. Ker knows how to state his theory. We need 
only add that we believe his principle an entirely sound one. 
And while the old medieval heroic poems are clearly in the 
same case with the Homeric, we hope we have made it clear 
that we are with him in his application of the same mea- 
sure to the chansons de geste. And if, a@ propos of the 
chansons, Mr. Ker does not wax lyrical over their remark- 
able intrinsic beauty, we do not repine, nor necessarily con- 
clude that Mr. Ker is the least insensible to their merits. 
Browning knew “The Fairy Queen” by heart, as a modern 
essayist reminded those who complained that “The Ring 
and the Book” was not written in Spenserian measure; 
could Browning’s critics say that they had read the whole 
poem? The retort is irrelevant, but we should feel inclined 
to brandish something similar if Mr. Ker should be arraigned 
for not pausing to praise what he probably knows far better 
than its most constant eulogists. 


A very valuable feature, if scarcely the most interesting 
one, in Epic and Romance is the handbook which its author 
has, in effect, devised to the whole range of epic,—Beownlf, 
the sagas, chansons de geste. There is nothing omitted, and 
if the result smacks of a short-cut for examiners, it is none 
the less an achievement on Mr. Ker’s part, who has done the 
thing with unprecedented tact and brevity. And yet many 
pages go to the task. The remarks on the sagas may have 
been the most interesting of these lectures; they strike us as 





| 


the last words that knowledge and good sense can have to utter 
upon the subject. Passing into the broader ways of critic; 
we think Mr. Ker peculiarly successful in the way in which he 
traces the difficulties of epic with mythology and ro 

We have touched on the first already. The Greek 

and the Norsemen also—had to reckon with a mythology no 
of their creation. They could only handle them by breath; 
them low through their lutes and chastening them, » 
else by making them hobgoblins. Mr. Ker gives the “ doks, 
senna” as an excellent instance of the hobgoblin or irony 
method. As for romance, that, says Mr. Ker, is at once My 
constituent part and one of the most dangerous enemies 
epic poetry.” Character grows paler when painted devils ay 
on the stage, for others beside groundlings. “And whereye 
in narrative the independence of the characters is merged jy 
the sequence of adventures or in the beauty of the landscape, 
or in the effusion of poetic sentiment, the narrative fal) 
below the highest order, though the art be the art of Ovid o 
of Spenser.” 








LETTERS ON THE ISLE OF WIGHT.* 

Tue author of these attractive volumes, the late Rey, p. 
Boucher James, was for many years the vicar of Carisbrooke, 
In a short biographical sketch written by his brother-in-lay, 
Sir Arthur Charles, the late Judge, and placed at the 
beginning of the work, we learn that Mr. James, who wa 
born at Carlisle in 1819, was elected a Scholar of Queen's 
College, Oxford, in 1838. After taking his degree he travelled 
for a time on the Continent. In 1849 he was elected Fellow, 
and later on held the offices of Tutor, Dean, and Bursar of 
his College. In 1856 he became Senior Proctor of the 
University. At Oxford he enjoyed the personal friendship 
of such men as Dean Stanley, Jowett, Pattison, Goldwin 
Smith, and Connington. The late Professor Freeman was a 
lifelong friend. After taking orders he was for a time at 
Blackheath, and in 1858 was presented to the living of Caris. 
brooke with Northwood, the largest and most important 
living in the gift of Queen’s College. Previous to his marriage 
in 1860, Mr. James built a new vicarage, and it was during 
operations in connection with this work that the fine pave 
ments and other vestiges of the well-known Roman villa wer 
laid open to the day. Here he lived for thirty-five years the 
quiet and useful life of an English country clergyman, and 
here, after a short illness, he died in 1892. 

There is something very fascinating about the Isle of 
Wight, and it rarely fails to exercise a charm over those who 
know it. Its varied scenery, apart from its historic interest, 
is quite sufficient to account for this. Sir Walter Scott speaks 
of ‘‘the shores of that beautiful island, which he who once 
sees never forgets, through whatever part of the world his 
future path may lead him.” Readers of Miss Austen’s novel, 
Mansfield Park, will remember how Fanny Price, who came 
from Portsmouth, gave offence to her cousins by her attach- 
ment to the Isle of Wight. “She thinks of nothing but the 
Isle of Wight, and she calls it the Island, as if there were 
no other island in the world.” Although the vicar of Caris- 
brooke, like little Fanny, was an “overer,” it is clear, from 
the internal evidence of these letters, that he would have 
merited similar blame. Yet dear as to him was the Island, 

“This precious stone set in the silver sea,” 


it was Carisbrooke that held the highest place in his affec- 
tions. He seems to have loved every stick and stone in his 
parish. For a man of his antiquarian and historical tastes, he 
was indeed happily situated. He ministered in an ancient 
church, a good example of Transition-Norman work, un- 
spoiled by the hand of the restorer, preaching from 
the Puritan pulpit, dated 1658, in which he took 9% 
much delight. In his garden, preserved by his care, 
were the remains of the Roman villa; whilst from the 
windows of the vicarage he looked across the little valley 
of the Lukely brook to the lofty mound on which stand the 
ruins of the castle. What stores of historic interest and 
memory gather round these crumbling walls, this series of 
letters enables us to appreciate. They were written to the 
Isle of Wight County Press, but they possess real and lasting 
value. They have been collected and arranged in a permanent 
form by the widow of the late vicar, who has very wisely, 28 
we think, while placing them in chronological order, left them 





* Letters, Archzological and Historical, Relating to the Isle of Wight. By the 
late Rev. E, Boucher James, M.A. London: Henry Frowde. 
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: -» original form. The style of these letters, in- 
ee is one of their attractions ; and another 
not less pleasing feature is the great fairness of judgment 

by the author, who is above party or sect. Dealing in 
i in with matters of local interest, they frequently come 
bs os with and illustrate the general antiquities and 
i of England. Nor is this surprising. Small as the 
Isle of Wight is, its geology offers an epitome of the cretaceous’ 
and tertiary systems of rocks, and is a model of the phenomena 

f stratification. In a similar way its history may be regarded 

P epitome or model of the history of England. “ Within 
i Timited area may be traced the successive layers of conquest 
be occupation, first by the Roman, then by the Teuton Jute, 
yi lastly by the Norman.” There is hardly an important 
pe dein the history of England that does not find its reflection 
that of the island. Yet, bearing this fact in mind, it is still 
impossible not to feel astonishment at the great number of 
names of noteworthy persons mentioned in these pages who 
were in some way or another connected with the Island. 


These letters comprise a period extending from A.D. 43 to 
1886. In the earlier ones, Mr. James writes of various in- 
vasions which the Island underwent, and of the introduction 
and establishment of Christianity. These are intermingled 
with, and succeeded by, other letters referring to the govern- 
ment of the Island, to the building of its churches, its 
priories, and Quan Abbey, and to the social life and habits 
of its inhabitants. Among others is a letter on “An Over- 
whelming Catastrophe for the Island,” a little-known but 
most tragic event. In 1488 Sir Edward Woodville, Captain 
of the Island, induced its gentlemen to measure swords 
with the French. Forty gentlemen and four hundred from 
the stoutest of the commonalty sailed from St. Helen’s for 
France, joined the Duke of Brittany’s force, and in the 
battle of St. Aubin’s were all slain except one boy :— 


almost 
formal an 


“That boy returned to the Isle of Wight with his only 
message, such an one as perhaps no other person before or since 
—with the exception of Dr. Bryden at the gates of Jellalabad, in 
the miserable Affghan war of 1841—has ever had to deliver—that 
he was the sole remnant of an army. This total destruction of 
the English force was owing to the French field artillery and the 
use of gunpowder in their ordnance, before which the levies from 
the Isle of Wight, armed only with pikes, bows, and arrows, could 
make no stand.” 


There is no record of how the news of the tragedy was 
received in the Island, no dirge or ballad to tell the mournful 
tale. Others of these letters are devoted to notices of the 
Island worthies, and of their manor-houses and homes. 
There are few of these letters on which we should not like 
to touch. All will be found readable and full of information. 
Their chief interest, it must be confessed, centres around 
Carisbrooke and its castle, and this is not surprising. Wiht- 
gara-byrig, the “fortified place of the men of Wight,” was 
the central stronghold of the Island, the Norman castle, 
with its Edwardian gateway, being the abode of its Governor 
or Captain. Among those who held this important office we 
find the names of Thomas Cromwell; Earl of Essex ; of Lord 
Southampton, the friend and patron of Shakespeare; of Mr. 
Harry Esmond’s honoured and beloved Commander, General 
Webb; and of that officer’s rival, the Earl of Cadogan. The 
time when the castle, as the prison of Charles I., was, in 
Carlyle’s words, “the centre of all factious hopes, of world- 
wide intrigues,” is the best known, and perhaps the most im- 
portant, period of its history. Charles I., ve: are reminded by 
Mr. James, had been in the Island three times before his 
coming in 1648. It is well known that the authorities were 
aware of all the details of the plot for the King’s second 
attempt at escape, but the question as to who informed them 
is a mystery. Mr. James thinks that the traitor may be 
found in Lilly, the astrologer, who had the credulous Mrs. 
Jane Whorwood in his power, and had advised her where to 
get a saw made to cut the iron bars asunder. Lilly was 
an unscrupulous villain, quite equal to this treachery, 
but no distinct evidence is forthcoming. We are pleased 
to find in these pages the pretty story from Macaulay 
of how Dorothy Osborne in 1648 was carried prisoner to 
the castle, with her father and brother, and how by her 
courage and address she not only gained the release of 
all her party, but won the heart of Temple, who happened 
to be on a visit to Colonel Hammond, Governor of the 
Island. “The cross-barred wooden gates of the castle had 
seldom, if ever, been swung open to receive so fascinating a 








culprit as Mistress Osborne. The Governor’s kinsman came 
as a spectator to her trial, saw, and was conquered.” To this 
happy chance do we owe her most delightful letters to 
Temple, full of her bright wit and tender womanly sym- 
pathy. In writing of the seventeenth century, Mr. James 
naturally makes great use of the Oglander Memoirs, and of 
Mr. Long's admirable introduction thereto. We find also 
letters on many persons who were natives of the Island, or 
dwelt within its shores, who sat in Parliament for one or 
other of its boroughs, or crossed the field of its history- 
One of the most interesting of these is on William George 
Ward, “ most generous of Ultramontanes,” and a friend and 
neighbour of our author. 

Some of the romance of the Island has been dispersed in 
the forty years since Mr. James went to Carisbrooke. Pic- 
turesque fishing hamlets have grown into ugly, straggling 
towns, and railways have cut up the island in various direc- 
tions. The “thin red line” of villas has not hesitated to 
creep along the Carisbrooke and Newport Road, and invade 
Carisbrooke itself. Old has given place to new in too many 
instances. Yet there is still a great deal of beauty left. 
Many Jacobean manor houses remain pretty much as they 
were two hundred and fifty years ago, and there are great 
sweeps of turfy downs, pieces of fine coast scenery, and 
“places of nestling green” still to be found within the Island. 
The perusal of a book like this, in which history and geo- 
graphy have embraced each other, will give an added pleasure 
to the scenery of the Isle of Wight. These volumes should be 
found on the shelves of all who are interested in that still 
delightful spot. Nor can they be neglected by any future 
writer on the history of the Island, to which they form so 
noteworthy and valuable a contribution. 





THE MAGAZINES. 

In the Nineteenth Century M. Francis de Pressensé, the Foreign 
editor of the Temps, writes a friendly article on “ France, Russia, 
and the England of the Jubilee.” The point of the article is 
that the “ tightening closer of the bonds of the Franco-Russian 
entente offers a new occasion for the drawing nearer of Eng- 
land.” England, as the great sea-Power, and Russia as the 
great land-Power, ought by rights to be friends, and France 
ought to be the Power to bring them into harmony. 
William II. pursues towards England “the policy of a 
disappointed lover,” and his aims are in their essentials 
hostile to England. Why, then, should England object to 
an understanding with the enemy of Germany? No doubt 
France and England have many points of difference, “ but 
not even in Egypt are these divergencies above the reach of a 
well-meaning diplomacy.” But, hints M. de Pressensé, the 
door will not always stand open for an understanding 
between France and England, for in the end France may 
yield to the overtures of Germany :— 

“ Nobody i-nores the immense, the nearly insuperable difficulty 
which prevents the prompt acceptance of these flattering atten- 
tions. Between France and Germany there is not only the 
memory of the war,a ditch full of blood: there is the cry, the 
bitter cry of children brutally taken from their mother; there is 
the unconquerable protest of Alsace and Lorraine, that flesh of 
our flesh, that bone of our bone, against the cruel abuse of the 
law of the stronger. I believe from the bottom of my heart that, 
for a long time yet, a statesman in France who should deliberately 
accept the friendship of Germany and make gratuitous love to 
the Emperor would be buried under public contempt. However 
time flows; the years go by; the generations come and go. Cir- 
cumstances may arise where France, where the Franco-Russian 
couple, would feel obliged to strike a bargain with the German 
tempter. For England this prospect is worthy of a moment of 
reflection. It is useless to entertain self-deception. Just now 
England has or seems to have three ways open to her. She may 
either remain as she is, an erratic body, wandering through the 
paths of other constellations; or she may make a fourth in the 
Triple Alliance and follow suit to Germany, the leading State in 
this league; or she may contract with France and Russia one of 
those mariages de raison which are perhaps never perfectly 
delightful, according to La Rochefoucauld, but to which diplo- 
macy, in allowing the happy consorts to be three, gives a kind of 
additional zest. Only she must choose quickly. It is already 
too easy to see that the Sibyl does not intend to leave her offers 
a long time open or to renew them without some reduction.” 


No doubt there is a good deal to be said for this view, but it 
rests upon two assumptions,—namely, that France and Russia 
are finally and inevitably in accord, fast allies beyond all 
suspicion of a coolness, and that England is not safe in isola- 
tion. We do not say that these assumptions are ill-founded, 
but we do not feel quite so sure about them as apparently does 
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M. de Pressensé. As to his main point, however, we are agreed. 


We should be extremely glad to see Russia and England and 
France and England in accord, for we do not believe that 
either Power is really antagonistic to England. We believe 
also that France has it in her power to produce that 
accord. If France would begin by showing herself friendly, 
or even not hostile, to us in Egypt, in Abyssinia, in West 
Africa, and elsewhere, she would find public opinion here very 
soon ripe for great friendliness. Unfortunately, however, 
France does not realise that we are a bad people to bully, and 
that, in fact, we can never be browbeaten into amity. We 
may be wrong, but there is no maxim which Englishmen 
follow so blindly as “ Never yield to hostile pressure.”—— 
Lord Mayo’s “The Tourist in Ireland” ought to be read by 
all holiday-makers. He shows what a delightful time may be 
spent by the tourist in exploring the Irish lakes and rivers. 
He tells, out of Lever, an excellent story of one of the old 
Irish canal-boats :—“ A party were travelling in one of these 
boats; it was Friday, a fast-day. A fine boiled salmon was 
on the cabin table, and his reverence the priest was taking a 
very large helping of the fish, when one of the travellers 
called across the table, ‘ Will your Rivrence plase to pass the 
fish P Do you think no one has a sow! to save but yourself?’ ” 
—* Miss X ” (Miss Freer), of the Psychical Research Society, 
writes a very able paper on the alleged haunted house over 
which a fierce controversy raged in the Times a short time 
ago. The phenomena were clearly of a very interesting kind, 
and well worthy of investigation; and “Miss X” seems 
able to show that the practical jokers, the rats, and 
the hot-water pipes explanations will not do. But this does 
not make her jump to the so-called superstitious explanation. 
Her conclusions in regard to the house are most reasonably 
and cautiously stated. They are an example of her mental 
temper in treating the subject of her inquiry :— 

“The fact that there are noises in a house which we have been 

unable to explain in no sense proves that they are unexplainable, 
the limitations may be ours; Nature has her secrets which she 
yields up, not unwillingly, but not until they are ripe and the 
time for the harvest has fully come. When, in psychical research, 
we have allowed for the vulgarities of curiosity, the vileness 
of fraud, the ignorance of superstition, the inaccuracy of the 
incapable observer, the hasty deductions of the theorist, the 
illogical ravings of the merely emotional—when we have, in 
fact, rejected nine-tenths of so-called ‘ psychical’ phenomena, we 
have, I venture to think, still a residuum of ‘facts we can’t 
explain,’ ” 
—tThe last article but one in the Nineteenth Century is Mr. 
Hugh Warrender’s account of tarpon fishing in Florida. It 
is an exceedingly well-written and readable paper. We wish 
other writers on sport could be made to imitate Mr. 
Warrender’s style and method. By writing a plain and 
simple narrative, and by avoiding the jocularities and 
puerilities which are so often thought necessary adorn- 
ments by writers on fishing and shooting, he has produced a 
sporting study which will make even men who never held a 
rod except for minnows long to hook and land a tarpon. 


The National Review contains several very interesting 
articles and one paper of great importance. That is Mr.T. Y. F. 
Blake’s “Golden Rhodesia~a Revelation.” If the writer of 
the article really knows what he is talking about and has not 
deceived himself, Rhodesia is, from the gold-mining point of 
view, an utter failure. According to Mr. Blake there is no 
gold there which is worth working, and therefore all the 
companies which will be started to operate in Rhodesia 
directly the railway is finished this autumn will be doomed 
to hopeless failure. Mr. Blake does not deny that there is 
gold, but he declares that it is all pocket-gold, and that most 
of it was taken out by the old workers. There are no reefs 
which run for miles, but merely cups of rock in which the 
gold-bearing quartz is lodged. Most of these cups, however, 
were worked by the ancient gold-seekers, and therefore the 
country is one of cups with a little stuff left at the bottom,— 
enough to provide taking specimens, but not enough for 
dividends. This is Mr. Blake’s way of putting the matter :— 

“If one comes to think of it, the old workings ought to convey 
a true impression to any fairly intelligent man of the way in 
which gold is distributed over the country. If it lay in veins the 
workings would naturally take the form of long trenches. But, 
as a matter of fact, they are always mere holes, and in the great 
majority of cases these holes are quite empty. The whole gold 
country, in fact, is exactly like a big plum-pudding with the 
plums pulled out, and only the holes left. Here and there the 
_— of a plum are found sticking at the bottom, but that is 





~ ae 
Mr. Blake declares that these facts are perfectly well known to 
every one in Rhodesia, and that the British investing Public, 
to whom the Rhodesian mines are to be sold during the 
coming Rhodesian boom, are always referred to ag 
“Innocents.” Mr. Blake points out the difficulty of getting 
accurate information as to the true condition of Rhodesia 
owing to the fact that the Government of the country~j, 
the Chartered Company—is under so strong a temptation to 
make the best of Rhodesia. The Chartered Company, he 
points out, take a half-share in the vendor’s scrip of ey, 
syndicate floated, and hence the Government and the pro. 
moters have the same interest. Mr. Blake is so Pessimistic 
about Rhodesia that he thinks it will be abandoned by the 
whites in five years. Weare not experts, and therefore cannot 
express any opinion worth having as to whether the picture js 
too gloomy. We are bound to say, however, that the paper 
bears on the face of it the marks of sincerity. This is Mr 
Blake’s own account of himself :— 

“ Finally, as I have made some serious charges and have every 
wish to fire my shot in the open, I should like to say of myself 
that Iam an American Citizen, of the State of Texas, born jp 
1856, that I graduated at the Military Academy, West Point, and 
was assigned to the Sixth Regiment of Cavalry; that I was ap 
officer for nine years, in the U.S. Army, and have a number of 
friends, men of honour, whose good opinion I would not risk by 
an untrue or slanderous publication. In short, if Rhodesia and 
the Chartered Co. have a character to lose, why, so havel, J 
have had some experience of prospecting and mining. I have 
never had any dealings of any sort with the Chartered Co., ang 
have no personal motive for praising or dispraising it, and now 
7 ask the English people to think over what I have told 
them.” 

To understand its full significance the paper must, however, 
be read in extenso, and we strongly advise any intending 
investor to read and seriously consider it before he commits. 
himself to new financial adventures in Rhodesia. We must 
add, however, that Mr. Selous in a letter to the Daily 
Chronicle directly challenges Mr. Blake’s statements, and 
especially those in regard to the agricultural future of 
Rhodesia. On this point Mr. Selous’s authority is, of course, 
very high——‘ An Understanding between Russia and 
Great Britain,’ by “An Official,” is a paper of con- 
siderable interest, and will be read with pleasure by M, 
de Pressensé. The writer takes the common-sense view. 
Make up your minds to be friends with Russia, and 
then give her her own way freely wherever your own 
interests will not be imperilled. If this is not done, and 
a false traditional enmity is maintained with Russia, the 
result may be a great, a useless, and a disastrous war. “I 
know the Russians very well,” says “Official,” “and that 
they make bad enemies, but good friends. They do not 
dislike us, but on the contrary, look up to us and respect us.” 


In the Fortnightly Review Mr. and Mrs. Pennell’s article on 
“Twenty Years of Cycling” will be read with interest by all 
holiday-makers who ride bicycles. Here is what is said as to 
the best districts for cycling in France :— 


“Englishmen have to come to France to dine, we were once 
assured by a Frenchman fresh from the English provincial hotel 
and London boarding-house. This, however, is not the only 
reason that drives them there in hordes. They go to save money: 
they really hate the dinners. But whatever the inducement, the 
cycler, let us repeat, could decide upon no more enchanting 
country. Certainly, nowhere is there such variety in scenery— 
now bare and sad and impressive as on the northern downs, now 
flat and monotonous as in the plains about Orléans, and again and 
oftener ‘incomparable for its romance and harmony’; and 
nowhere are there such good roads, nowhere hotels so cheerful 
and hospitable. But to penetrate no farther than Normandy and 
Brittany, which always have been more or less Cockney since the 
time of William the Conqueror, is to see little of the best French 
roads and hardly anything of genuine French customs. For 
these the cycler must travel farther afield. Hardly anything 
west of Paris and north of St. Malo possesses genuine character 
any longer. But all the east and the Midi are full of it. The 
district from Paris to Marseilles, or rather from Fontainebleau, 
is unrivalled. Luckily it is so far away that for the average 
cycler it is inaccessible, and we can recommend it with a clear 
conscience. Touraine is a beautiful country, but the riding there 
is by no means the best, and the heat in summer is atrocious.” 


—Sir M. M. Bhownaggree’s article on the Indian vernacular 
Press will just now attract the serious reader. The passage 
in which he refers to the system of blackmailing pursued by 
the lower native papers is important. We wish he had 
elaborated it by quotations and concrete examples. 

The first paper in the Contemporary Review is a most sensible 
and painstaking article by Dr. M. R. James on “The New 
Sayings of Christ.” It is the work of a scholar, and puts 
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the new discoveries in their proper place. The following 
assage as to the authenticity of the Logia is a well- 
ac tome piece of criticism :— 
«Ave these new sayings to be regarded as probably genuine 
ds of Christ ? I think every one must be impressed by them. 
bag ol case of one or two of them the first feeling is that they 
In tify the high claim they make. Is this claim borne out by 
ew hor examination of their meaning, and by such external 
fur dence as can be brought to bear on them? With those sayings 
i ” are most closely allied to matter in the Canonical Gospels 
it would not be right for any one to deal who has not a special 
knowledge of the Synoptic question. Only it may be suggested 
by such a one that the proverb, ‘ noscitur a sociis,’ has some appli- 
ie here. Itis something in favour of the new sayings that 
pee are found in company with the old. Something, not every- 
‘tae 'The forger is well advised, it may be answered, who does 
not trust entirely to his own powers of invention, but uses some 
rials at least which he finds ready to his hand. On the other 


mate’ ; - 7 
-¢ these Logia can be in any sense described as a forgery, 
prey dh: forgery of a class totally new to us. The theory 


pove, that they may be excerpts from one or more 
foo na for example, as the Egyptian Gospel—would serve 
well to explain the presence in them side by side of elements of 
various degrees of authenticity; for it is most probable that those 
early Gospels which the Church rejected contained an admixture of 
genuine matter along with some that was corrupt and some that 


qwas pure invention.” 

‘The very curious account of Mr. Barnato will not well 
bear compression, but should be read as a most interesting 
study of the modern millionaire——Mr. Vandam’s account 
of “The Orléans Pretenders” is a little sensational, like all 
his work, but it is full of amusing things and most readable. 


There are several good papers in Blackwood, notably 
Professor Knight’s account of a two days visit to Farring- 
ford in 1890. On this occasion Lord Tennyson was in a talking 
mood, and amiably consented to be led a desultory conversa- 
tional dance on his opinicns of many menand matters. In 
“Faces and Places” Dr. Louis Jenner gives us some curious 
speculations and observations on the influence of environment 
on the human countenance. Apparently, facial charac- 
teristics are catching, as witness the terrible “meaty” ex- 
pression which Dr. Jenner observed on the faces of the 
telegraph clerks employed near a great provision market. 
The remarks on the differences produced in the Anglo-Saxon 
type as observed in the United States and in the Colonies 
are interesting. Dr. Jenner seems to think there is something 
in the idea that the white settlers in colonies catch the 
physical characteristics of the aboriginal races. But he com- 
forts the dwellers in Western Australia, whose outlook, he 
very justly observes, would be a melancholy one if this were 
true, by saying “that any tendency of this kind only acts 
within certain limits,” 











CURRENT LITERATURE. 


—— 


The Edinburgh Review. July. (Longmans and Co)—This is a 
highly interesting number, one which should go a good way 
towards showing that the old quarterlies are not so much out of 
the race as some people think. Home politics are represented by 
an article headed “ Public Opinion and South Africa,” for, indeed, 
South African affairs have made themselves very much at home 
here during the last year and a half. The writer holds strong 
views about Mr. Rhodes and the Raid, and, in our judgment, 
amply justifies them. What a world of significance there is in 
the fact (which has, surely, not been made enough of) that Dr. 
Jameson kept the famous “ rescue the women and children ” letter 
fora month and more. It was handed to him undated in November, 
and he obeyed its “ urgent summons” on December 29th. Another 
side of Imperial politics is dealt with in “The Native States of 
India.” The essay is not less interesting and valuable because it is 
informing rather than controversial. “ Prosperity and Politics in 
Italy” is not cheerful reading. The writer sees gleams of light, 
but the financial prospect is gloomy; a costly army, wholly 
disproportionate to the needs of the country, can neither be 
supported nor got rid of. Of the non-political articles, perhaps 
the most interesting is that on “Two Regent Astronomers,” with 
its almost dramatic contrast between Airy and Adams. The 
story of the discovery of Neptune has never been told more 
plainly. Unfortunately, Adams, who had made a memorandum 
about the perturbations of Uranus as far back as July, 1841, 
when he had just completed his second undergraduate year, is 
the only English astronomer who comes out of it with unmixed 
credit. (Leverrier’s paper was presented to the Paris Academy 
of Sciences five years later.) There is an excellent review of 
Captain Mahan’s “Life of Nelson.” The other subiects are 








“Modern Mountaineering,” “The Commons and Common Fields’ 
of England,” “The Duke of Brunswick” (a General who has 

certainly received less than his proper meed of fame), “ Instinct 
in the Animal and Vegetable Kingdoms,” and,“ Origins and Inter- 

pretations of Primitive Religions.” 


The Expositor. Vol. V., Fifth Series. (Hodder and Stoughton.)— 
The volume, which is of at least average merit, begins with a severe 
review of Dr. Watson’s “‘ Mind of the Master” from the pen of 
the Bishop of Derry and Raphoe. Among other noticeable 
articles is one by Dr. Mayor on a subject which he has made his 
own, the Epistle of St. James. He defends its authenticity 
against Professor Harnack. Another is a notice by the Rev. 
D. M. Ross of Professor H. Drummond. Professor W. M.: 
Ramsay contributes two articles on points of New Testa- 
ment history. One of these is “Pauline Chronology;” in the 
second, which is divided into two parts, he discusses the census 
of Quirinus, and goes, we think, some way towards clearing up 
this difficulty. The writer of ‘‘ Was St. Paul Married?” had not 
seen Mr. Baring-Gould’s interesting contribution to this question. 


Dr. Murray’s July instalment of the Ozford English Dictionary 
(Clarendon Press), giving the words “ Doom—Dziggetai,” com-' 
pletes the letter ““D.” As “E” is also finished, it is possible to 
make some calculation. The five letters in the “Imperial 
Dictionary ” (Cassell and Co.) occupy 934 pp. and constitute about 
one-third of the whole. So far 97,608 words have been dealt 
with. Ofthese 66,254 are main words, and of these 47,786 are 
still current, while 15,952 are obsolete, and 2,516 are alien. For 
some of these we are indebted to the United States. “Dude” is 
an instance. A “dude” was originally a protester against 
eccentricities of fashion; curiously enough, it has come in the 
course of a few years—its first appearance dates from about 
1883—to mean something like a fop. A “dude” is the American! 
fora “masher.” We should say that under “doubtless” there 
is room for a more exact expression of the second “sense” 
ascribed to the word. “ Doubtless he was ruined” is not so 
strong as “ He was ruined.” It prepares the reader for a modifica- 
tion of the assertion, as, ¢.g., “Still his position was not hopeless.” 


Sir Walter Scott. By George Saintsbury. “Famous Scots 
Series.” (Oliphant, Anderson, and Ferrier.)—There are few} 
living authors blessed with a keener or more generous apprecia- 
tion of good literature than Mr. Saintsbury. He judges wisely, 
but he loves heartily, and when, as in the present instance, his 
theme admits of it he knows how to give free scope to enthusiasm | 
without losing sight of his vocation as a critic. No apology is 
needed for another volume about Scott, for a great subject can be 
always treated from a new point of view, and it is sometimes! 
necessary that facts already familiar should be restated with 
fresh emphasis. At the present time there is a tendency among} 
some youthful critics to think lightly of Scott’s method of work-| 
manship and to depreciate his genius. The tastes of the hour’ 
may be against him, but he has the permanent forces of N: ature | 
on his side. Like Shakespeare, he is for all time, and, like Shake-| 
speare, he is one of the few great humourists and imaginative | 
writers whose power is felt abroad as much almost as in his ome 
country. Mr. Saintsbury justly observes that Scott ruled with! 
rarely equalled power a strangely united kingdom of common-| 
sense fact, and fanciful or traditional romance, and he suggests | 
that if we could conceive Spenser and Fielding blended, the, 
blend would come nearer to Scott’s idiosyncrasy than anything | 
else that can be imagined. With the glowing words that close: 
the author’s spirited biography every lover of Scott will 
sympathise. 

To Luniland with a Moon-Goblin: a Fairy-Tale. By Mary L. 
Pendered. Pictures and Cover-Design by Little Dorothy Hope. 
(Marshall Russell and Co.)—This is a most delightful fairy- 
tale. The grown-up author writes as if she were a child, and the 
child-artist draws as if she were the very newest grown-up French 
student. It is to be hoped that “ Little Dorothy ” will work hard 
and play much, so that her gift will grow as it should grow. It 
is very amusing—even if you are a grown-up person—to go to 
Luniland with Miss Pendered and hear what became of the 
mortals who grew into jelly-fish because they were always saying 
they could not help things, or who were those whiney-piney 
weeping willows—once upon a time. Luniland is such a nice 
place, but alas! no one can stay in it who does not keep the 
Silver Rule of “ always liking what you have, and never wanting 
what you haven’t got.” That is why none of us—except Miss 
Pendered, of course—ever saw this country of which every one 
will like to read. 


Croquet, by Arthur Lillie (Longmans and Co.), gives the ruler 
of the game—one that is rising, by the way, out of the neglect 
into which it fell some years ago—and directions as to how it is 
to be played.——With this may be mentioned South Australian 
Sports, by G. A Parker (Sampson Low, Marston, and Co.) 
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The Golfer’s and Angler’s Guide to Scotland. 


rating evidence. 


The Royal Navy. By a Lieutenant, R.N. (Swan Sonnenschein 
and Co.)—This little book gives a sketch of the Royal Navy, as it 
was and asitis. It is illustrated throughout, and the reader can 
gain from it a clear idea of what the Navy really is——Together 
with this may be mentioned a pamphlet on the same subject by a 
well-known expert in these matters,—The British Navy, Past and 


Present, by Captain G. Eardley-Wilmot (E. Stanford). 


Various guide-books may be mentioned together in time for the 
approaching holiday season :—In the series of “ Illustrated Guide 
Books ” (Ward, Lock, and Co.), we have Guide to Matlock, Derby, 
and South Derbyshire; Guide to Plymouth, Stonehouse, Devonport, 
and South-West Devon; Guide to North Wales, its Mountain Scenery 
and Watering Places.——In the series of “Darlington’s Hand- 
books,” edited by Ralph Darlington (Darlington, Llangollen ; 
Simpkin and Marshall), London and its Environs, by Emily 
Constance Cook.—A GQuide to Chamonix and the Range of Mont 


Blanc. By Edward Whymper. (J. Murray.) 


Booxs Receivep.—William and Louisa Anderson: a Record of 
their Life and Work in Jamaica and Old Calabar. By William 
Marwick. (A. Elliot, Edinburgh.)——The Mohammedan Con- 
troversy, and other Indian Articles, By Sir William Muir. (T. 
The Ethics of John Stuart Mill. Edited, with 
Introductory Essays, by Charles Douglas, M.A. (W. Blackwood 
and Sons.)——The Coming Commonwealth. By Robert Randolph 
Carran. (Simpkin and Marshall.)—“ An Australian Handbook of 
Federal Government.”—— The Federal Defence of Australasia. By 
George Cathcart Craig. (W. Clowes and Sons.)——The Register 
of the Priory of Wetherhall. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
by J. E. Prescott, D.D. (Elliot Stock.) ———The Court-Rolls of the 
Translated and transcribed by 
William Farrer. (Emmott and Co., Manchester.) ——The Stapel- 
tons of Yorkshire. By H. E Chetwynd-Stapylton. (Longmans and 
The Oxfordshire Light Infantry. Compiled and edited by 
Major A. F. Mockler-Ferryman. Vol. V. (Eyreand Spottiswoode.) 
—Short Studies in Physical Science. By Vaughan Cornish, M.Sc. 
A Treatise on Rocks, Rock- 
Weathering, and Soils. By George P. Merrill. (Macmillan and Co.) 
—Railway Engineering, Mechanical and Electrical. By J. W. C. 


and T. Clark.) 





Honor of Clitheroe. Vol. I. 





Co.) 





(Sampson Low, Marston, and Co.) 





Haldane. (E. and F. N. Spon.) Milk andits Products. By Henry 


W.King. (Macmillan and Co.)—“ A Treatise upon the Nature and 
Qualities of Dairy- Milk and the Manufacture of Butter and Cheese.” 


—The Ecumenical Councils. By William P. Du Bose, S.T.D. 
With an Introduction by the Right Rev. T. F. Gailor, D.D. (T. 
and T.. Clark.)—A second edition.——The Prayer-Book, Articles, and 


Homilies. By S.J. Tomlinson. (Elliot Stock.)——Beginnings of 


the English Church and Nation. By Thomas Moore, M.A. (Skeffing- 
ton and Son.) The Great Example. By George Henry Somerset 
Walpole, D.D. (Longmans and Co.) The Assumption of Moses, 
Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Indices, by R. H. Charles, 
M.A. (A. and C. Black.) Genesis of the Social Conscience. By 
H. S. Nash. (Macmillan and Co.) The Teaching of Morality 
in the Family and the School. By Sophie Bryant, D.Sc. (Swan 
Sonnenschein and Co.) 

Reprints awD New Epitions.—The Mirror of the Sinful Soul. 
(Asher and Co.)—This is a reproduction in facsimile of a prose 
translation of Queen Margaret of Navarre’s poems, made by the 
Princess Elizabeth in the year 1544 (when she was eleven years 
of age). A preface tells us something about the Royal author, 
and describes the circumstances under which the translation was 
made. The handwriting is remarkably good. The Confessions 
of Jean Jacques Rousseau, A New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
4 vols. With Illustrations after Maurice Leloir. (Gibbings 
and Co.)——The Ascent of Man. By Henry Drummond. (Hodder 
and Stoughton.)—“ Twenty-fifth thousand.”——English Litera- 
ture from A.D. 670 to A.D. 1832. By Stopford Brooke, M.A. 
(Maewillan and Co.) The Ancient Stone Implements, Weapons, 
and Ornaments of Great Britain. By Sir John Evans. (Long- 
mans and Co.)——Olla Podrida. By Captain Marryat. (G. 
Routledge and Sons.) Edmond About’s King of the Mountains. 
Translated by Richard Davey. With Preface by Andrew Lang. 
(W. Heinemann.) 

MaGAzINES AND SERIAL PUBLICATIONS.—We have received the 
following for August:—The Century, Scribner’s Magazine, St. 
Nicholas, the New Review, Macmillan’s Magazine, Review 
of Reviews, Blackwood’s Magazine, the Cornhill Magazine, the 
Expository Times, Journal of Education, Sunday Hours, the 

















(Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co.)—A notice of this book, of which the third 
annual issue is now before us, will be appropriate to this time. 
A place that unites fishing and golf, two amusements which may 
be well worked together—the golf on the fine, the fishing on the 
rainy, days—should be highly desirable. Let our readers search 
the “ guide” for this, not forgetting, of course, to obtain corrobo- 


Author, Cassell’s Magazine, Leisure Hour, Temple Bar, Lippincoty 
Knowledge, English Illustrated Magazine, the Quiver, Good Wor . 
the Progressive Review, Sunday at Home, the Parents’ Review thy 
Antiquary, Harper’s Magazine, Atlantic Monthly, the Artist th 
Genealogical Magazine, Belgravia, Chambers’s Journal, the ‘hey ‘ 
Chapman’s Magazine, the Woman at Home, the Boy’s Own Pig 
the Encyclopedia of Sport, Cassier’s Magazine, the Pall Mal 
Magazine, the Windsor Magazine, the Commonwealth, the Magazine y 
Art, the Photogram, the Girl’s Own Paper, the Navy ang 
Army Illustrated, Cosmopolis, the American Book Buyer, the Bad. 
minton Magazine, the Month, the Indian Magazine and Review 
the Sunday Magazine, the Expositor, the Architectural Review, 
the Railway World, the Humanitarian, the Bookman, the Gent, 
man’s Magazine, the Queen’s Empire, the Bimetallist, the Anglica, 
Church Magazine, the Geographical Journal, the Ladies’ Kenne 
Journal, the Forum, the North American Review, the Anti-Philjs 
tine, the Lady’s Realm, the Englishwoman, Baconiana, the Qo, 
mopolitan, the Monist, London Society, the Critical Review, th 
Portfolio, the Economic Review, the Jewish Quarterly, the Frieng’, 
Quarterly, Science Progress, the Law Quarterly, the Internationa) 
Journal of Ethics, the Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, 
To-Morrow, the Investors’ Review, the Journal of the Royal Colonia) 
Institute, Nature Notes, the Naval and Military Magazine, the Unite 
Service Magazine, Lean’s Royal Navy List, the New Century Review 
All About Animals, Part 1, the Beawmont Review, Country life, 
English Portraits, the Journal of the Society of Comparative Legisl, 
tion, the Railway Magazine, the Thames Illustrated. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
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Balfour (A.), By Stroke of Sword, Cr 80 ........csecccsssssssseeeneccsceeees (Methuen) 6) 
Beresford (K. M.), Songs and Shadows, cr 8V0.........-00seee0 «+ (Digby & Long) 36 


Buchan (J.), Sir Walter Raleigh : Stanhope Essay, 1897, cr 8vo...(Simpkin) 96 
Cotts (W. D. M.), The Shippers’ Guide to 8. and E. Africa, 8vo ...(Simpkin) 5) 
Courtney (C. F.), Masonry Dama, 8V0.......00...:cccssscseeersscessessesees (Lockwood) 9¢ 
Curiosities of a Scots Charta Chest, 1600-1800, 4t0..........csseeccenees-ceee (Gowan) 31/6 
Formby Reminiscences, by the Author of ‘* Desultory Retracings,” 

(Gardner and Darton) 3/5 









Gardiner (L.), Mrs. Wylde, cr 8vo 
Goodchild (J. A.), The Book of Tephi, cr 8vo 

Holmes (E.), Through Another Man’s Eyes, cr 8vo 
Hunt (J.), London Local Government, 2 vols. roy 8vo... 







"(Stevens & Sons) 63/0 





Jones (J. M.), Nigel Heathcote, Cr 8VO..........s.ccsseceresseeereeceneeeces (Mowbray) 2/) 
Laragassce (Fr. E. de) and Another, Practical Grammar of the Somali 
L@ngaage, CF BV0....00.01..0:cccreccercccsescceserccccsccccesssteecesscoescseconceees (K. Paul) 12) 
Lecky (S. T. S.), General Utility Tables: Navigation, 4to (Philip) 150 
Lovell (A.), Volo or the Will, cr 8V0 .........ccccccsssssersoccerstscecessresoeess (Nichols) 3/6 
Morris (J.) and Another, The Elements of Cotton Spinning (Longmans) 7/¢ 
Otterburn (B.), Unrelated Twins, Cr 8V0 .......cscccsesecveneeeses (Digby & Long) 6/0 
Phil May’s Graphic Pictures, 4t0 .....1..0...cccccssssrccrsssosscerecssecorens (Routledge) 3/6 


Praeger (R. Le), Sketches of British Wild Flowers in their Homes (Griffin) 7/6 
Ranjitsinbji (K. 8.), The Jubilee Book of Cricket, er 8vo ...(W. Blackwood) 60 
Ranjitsinbji (K. S.), The Jubilee Book of Cricket, roy 8vo (W. Blackwood) 250 
Stoddard (E. V.), Bertrand du Guesclin, Cr 8VO ........:.seceeeeeeeteceees (Putnam) 90 
Swithaine (3. St.), A Divan of the Dales, cr 8vo .... (Digby & Long) 5/0 
Tarver (F.), French Stumbling-Blocks, 12m0 ............sesssesessseseeses (Murray) 2/¢ 
Tipper (J. R.), The Rothamsted Experiments, cr 8vo ...(Lockwood) 3/ 
Upward (A.), A Bride’s Madness, cr 8vo (Arrowsmith) 3/ 








Whiting (L.), After Hor Death, 12m0 ........c.cieceesesscccescccceceeeeesceees (S. Low) 3¢ 
Whymper (E.), Zermatt and the Matterhorn, cr 8y (Murray) 3 
Williams (F. B.), On Many Seas, Cr 8V0 .....0..sscssccscossscsessescsecsseeees (Putnam) 64 





Wood (J.), Scientific Palmistry, cr 8vo (Nichols) 2/¢ 


66 ” 
LIBERTY SIRANG PRINTED SILK. 


ART FABRICS | surrasLe FOR GARDEN PARTY DRESSES, 
FOR Pa ong ig agro a go py 
n Eastern Woven SiJk, especially prepared for 
SEASIDE DRESSES, Messrs. Liberty’s colour-printing in England Of ex- 
FETE GOWNS, | ceptional brilliancy and excellent wearing qualities. 
AND In many charming and exclusive designs and rare 
EVENING COSTUMES. | colourings. 27 in. wide, price 3s. per yard. 
Patterns Post-Free, PATTERNS POST-FREE. 


LIBERTY and CO., Ltd., Regent Street, London, W: 
0 $ t € &. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


R. BROWNING’S New Patent Lens Frames, 
“Foldakin” and “ Spectakin,”’ are elegant 
and durable; have the advantages of Spectacles 
and the appearance of Folders; do not pinch the 
nose, nor yet fall off. 
Descriptive Circular sent post-free. 
| BROWNING’S SYSTEM of SUITING the SIGHT 
Is always successful. 
Mr. JOHN BROWNING, | 
President of the British Optical Association, and 
uthor of “Our Eyes,” 
(now in its Seventeenth Edition), price 1s. 
63 STRAND, LONDON, W.C., 
May be consulted personally free of charge. 





“LIBERTY” 








OUR 


EYES, 





Wm. & Geo. LAW. 


COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 








104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
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LIFE OFFICE 
LONDON. Established 1810. 


s UN 





The NEW PROSPECTUS for 1897, 
Containing REVISED RATES for 
ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES, 


May be had on application to the GENERAL MANAGER, 
63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. 


WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


All Watches and Clocks of E, DENT and 00.’S Manufac- 
ture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark, 


DENT’S 
an NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on appli- 
cation 
mors FF, DENT and CO. | 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 


HE ALDEBURGH SCHOOL For aiRzs, 
i ALDEBURGH, SUFFOLK.— Head-Mistress, Miss M. I, GARDINER, 
Natural Sciences Tripos, formerly Assistant-Mistress St. Leonard’s School, St. 

drews. References: Mrs. Garrett Anderson, M.D., The Rev. and Hon, 
in Lyttelton, Mrs. H. Sidgwick, Arthur Sidgwick, Esq. 


RESDEN.—SMALL PENSION for YOUNG ENGLISH 

GENTLEWOMEN. Detached house, with garden, in best and healthiest 

artof Dresden; modern sanitation. All accomplishments by first-rate masters. 

Pady Principal, who has resided 13 years in England, is now visiting in this 

country till the end of August. Interviews can be arranged.—Address letters: 

Friulein KNOBLOOH, care of Mrs, Shirley, 11 Cottesmore Gardens, Kensington. 
References given and required. 


[Feet CHAMP FLEURI.— EDUCATIONAL 

















ESTABLISHMENT for ELDER GIRLS. French, German, Italian, 
Music, Singing, Painting, special Studies, Annual Examivations in French and 
Professors. Certificates given.—Miss WILLS, formerly 


by Universit; 
Sele x Ad Norwich High-Schoo} for Girls, and Madame DE WORMS. 


Head-Mistress of the 


L #2 

Principals __... es eon pa 
Thorough and efficient teaching on modern 
Home, Good bracing air. 


TONEYGATE SCHOOL, LEICESTER.—PREPARA- 
TORY SCHOOL for BOYS between the ages of six and fourteen. Many 
Scholarships recently gained at the Public School e Resident Masters are 
Goatees © Honours of Oxford or Cambridge,—Particulars from the Misses 
FRAN . 





I ‘ 8S 0 H O O lh, 
36, HILLDROP ROAD, LONDON, N. 


The Misses HEWITT. 
methods, Most comfortable 











ISHOPSTONE MANOR, SUSSEX. — Rev. J. F. 
RICHARDS, M.A. (Balliol), first-class Classical Moderations and Final 
School, with ears’ ful experience, REOKIVES a few PUPILS 
above fifteen to prepare for University and other higher Examinations, or for 
general education. Individual care. Seaside; very healthy. Post town, Lewes. 








ALTON HALL, VICTORIA PARK, MANCHESTER, 
—Licensed in 1876 as a Hall of Residence for Students by the Owens 
College. Ample private tuition by Principal and Staff. Forty Students. 
Managed by the Society of Friends on unsectarian lines, Building erected for 
o as ty ay of froma, oo aa field, Ppa tennis, —_ 
shop. Fees at Oweus low. including tuitio: @ year.—Apply to 
the PRINCIPAL, - ~ " 7 _ 





INGSLEE, near FARNDON, CHESTER—A 
_ PREPARATORY SCHOOL, standing in 13 acres of ground. Healthy 
and picturesque position. Head-Master, Rev. A. SLOMAN. 





ANOVER, GERMANY.—Mr. C. C. TH. PAREZ, B.A.., 
: late Master at St. Columba’s College, Scholar of Olare College, 
Cambridge, PREPARES a few PUPILS for the Navy, Public Schools, 
Matriculation, and Preliminary Examinations, Oareful discipline; English 
table, Dry and bracing climate. Football; tennis; gymnasium.— Apply, 
Hanover, Hélty Str, 11. 





UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SHEFFIELD. 


LECTURER IN PHILOSOPHY AND ECONOMICS. 

The Council will proceed to the election of a Lecturer in Philosophy and 
Economios in September. Duties to commence in October next. Salary, £200 at 
east, together with half the fees of the Lecturer’s Classes.—For particulars 
apply to the REGISTRAR. 


anager 











UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


oan SESSION of the FACULTY of MEDICINE will OCMMENCE on 
; TOBER 4th. INTRODUCTORY LECTURE at 4 p.m. by Mr. RarmMonp 

OHNSON, M.B., B.S., F.R.C.S. 

The EXAMINATIONS for the ENTRANCE EXHIBITIONS will COMMENCE 
on SEPTEMBER 23rd. 
—— Exhibitions, and Prizes of the value of £800 are awarded 
me. University College Hospital about 3,000 In-Patients and 35,000 Out-Patients 
ee durivg the year. Thirty-six Appointments, eighteen being resident, 
a ouse Surgeon, House Physician, Obstetric Assistant, &c., are filled up by 
seneetition during the year, and these, as well as all Clerkships and Dresser- 
Off are open to Students of the Hospital without extra fee. Resident 

— receive free board and lodging. 
obtareeectuses, with full information as to Classe:, Prizes, &., may be 

ined from University College, Gower Street, W.C. 
. J. GODLEE, M.S., M.B., B.A., F.R.C.S., Dean, 
J. M. HORSBURGH, M.A,, Secretary. 








OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. 
a ae b Bagel Charter, —_ a eee Instraction in 
culture and : Dairy-Parming, Esta’ men: ‘or Land-Owners, 
Land-Agents, Sarveyers, intending Coleniste, font’ 
PEESIDENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, E.G. 


: CoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT— 
Right Hon, the Earl of Ducie (Chairman), | Col. T. W. Uhester Master, 
Right Hon. the Earl Bathurst, M. H.N. Story-Maskelyne, Esq., F.R.S, 
Col, Sir R. Nigel F. Kingnoctes K.C.B., Right Hon. Lord Viscount Cobham, 
George T, J. Sotheron-Estcourt, Esq., Sir John E, Dorington, Bart., M.P., 
Ambrose L, Goddard, Esq., Right Hon. Lord Moreton, 

For Prospectus of College, Farm and Dairy, Scholarships, Diplomas, &. 
apply to the PRINCIPAL. ’ sin baked ’ 

NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 12th, 1897. 





SPATRIA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 


; vid CARLISLE. 
Situated in one of the finest Stock-raising Districts of the Qountry. Thorough 
Practical and Scientific Instruction. Ph 18 in Examinations, 





Preparation for the Colonies. Six Farms, Creamery, Workshops.—J. SMITH 
HILL, B.A., B.Sc., Principal. me 4 


Se COLLEGE, LONDON (ror Women), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
Principal — Miss EMILY PENROSE. 
The SESSION 1897-98 WILL BEGIN on THURSDAY, October 7th. Students 
baw a to enter their names between 2 and 4 p.m., on Wednesday, 
ctober 6th. 
The INAUGURAL ADDRESS will be delivered on THURSDAY, October 7th, 
at 4.30 p.m. by Mrs, FAWCETT. 
Further information on application. 
LUCY J. RUSSELL, Honorary Secretary. 


COLLEGE, LONDON (ror Women ), 

YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 

HYGIENE AND PUBLIC HEALTH. 

The COURSE of SCIENTIFIO INSTRUCTION, Practical and Theoretical, 
WILL BEGIN on THURSDAY, October 7th, and extend over the Session oi 
three Terms. 

Further information on application. 

LUCY J. RUSSELL, Honorary Secretary. 


EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 
N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House speciall 
built for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to healt: 
and work of Boys. References to Parents of Boys passed into Public Schools, 
— London Physicians, &.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD, 
.A, Oxon. 








ee 








UNDLE SCHOOL.—Classical, Modern, Science, and 
Engineering sides. NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 23rd.—Apply 
to the HEAD-MASTER. 





O. CLAUGHTON, B.A. Oxon., with Resident and 

e Visiting Masters, PREPARES GENTLEMEN’S SONS for PUBLIO 
SCHOOLS and ROYAL NAVY.—House very healthily situated close to sea. 
Drainage certificate. Excellent water supply. Large playing field. Moderate 
fees.—For list of references and prospectus apply, Bolsover, Meads, Eastbourne, 





WITZERLAND.—HOME-SCHOOL for limited number 

of ELDER GIRLS. Special advantages for the Study of Languages, 

Music, and Art. Visiting Professors; University Lectures. Bracing climate ; 

beautiful situation and large grounds. References exchanged.—Prospectus, 
Mesdemoiselles HEISS, Waldheim, Berne. 


CHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 

GRANVILLE HOUSE, MEADS, EASTBOURNE. Thorough Education. 

Highest references; home comforts; large grounds with croquet and tennis lawns. 
—f or prospectus apply to the PRINCIPAL. 








T. KATHARINE’S SCHOOL, ST. ANDREWS, 
SCOTLAND (Preparatory to St. Leonards School, St. Andrews).—For 
Girls up to the age of 14, Arrangements can be made for the entire charge of 
Girls from India and the Colonies, — Particulars on application to the 
HEAD-MISTRESS. 





UDOR HALL SCHOOL For GrRzzLs, 

FOREST HILL, 8§.E, Established 1850. Principal, Mrs. HAMILTON, 
Girton, Cambridge; Historical Tripos, lst Class. Professors: H. G. Seeley, 
®.R.8.; J. W. Hales, M.A.; H. E. Malden, M.A.; G. Garcia, R.A.M.; Dr. 
Dittel (Heidelberg); Mons. Pradeau (Paris Conservatoire); Mons. Larpent, 
B.-é3-L. ; Herr Loman, L.A.M.; Herr Paul Stoeving (Leipsic); &c. Large house 
and grounds, Gymnasium, Tennis, Swimming, Riding. Reference permitted 
to Miss Welsh, Mistress of Girton College, and many Clergy and Medical Men, 





URHAM SCHOOL.—Head-Master: The Rev. WALTER 
HOBHOUSE, M.A., late Student and Tutor of Christ Church, Oxford. 
Valuable King’s Scholarships and Exhibitions at the Universities. Olassical and 
Modern Sides) ENTRANOE EXAMINATIONS for NEXT TERM held on 
JULY 23rd and SEPTEMBER 16th.—Apply to SECRETARY. 


ILGRIM HOUSE, WESTERHAM, KENT.—Rev. F. V. 

KNOX, M.A., for 10 years Head-Master Church Mission Schools, Limpsfield 

late Demy Magd. Coll., Oxford, assisted by Resident Staff, PREPARES YS, 

aged 7—14, for PUBLIC SCHOOLS, Buildings on hill-side facing due 8, 

sheltered from N. and E. 382 acres of playing fields. Football and cricket 

grounds and carpenter’s shop.—List of successes of previous Pupils and Pro- 
spectus on application to the PRINCIPAL, 


REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS. 
Principal... ol saa ad .. MISS BRAHAM 
(Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in Honours), 
Assisted by two University Graduates and trained Governesses. 
Pixholme, Dorking. 


OURNEMOUTH, GORSE CLIFF, BOSCOMBE 

CHINE.—SCHOOL for BOYS from 6 to 14. Resident Masters, Governess. 

Stands high, faces south, overlooks sea, Sheltered playground, private field for 
games. Fees, 60, 80, 100 guineas.—Mrs. JAMES MAODONELL. 


REBOVIR HOUSE SCHOOL, 1 TREBOVIR ROAD, 
SOUTH KENSINGTON, S.W.—Principal, Mrs. W. R, OOLE. The NEXT 

















TERM will COMMENCE MONDAY, September 20th, Prospectuses and 
Referees on application. 
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HE MARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE 
(late 5 FITZROY STREET, W.), 
SALUSBURY ROAD, BRONDESBURY, LONDON, N.W. 

A FULL COURSE of TRAINING in preparation for the CAMBRIDGE 
TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATE in the Theory and Practice of Teaching is offered 
to Ladies who desire to become Teachers, 

Kindergarten Teachers are also prepared for the Higher Certificate of the 
National Froebel Union. 

Junior Students are prepared for the Cambridge Higher Local Examinations. 

Scholarships offered in all Divisions, OOLLEGE YEAR BEGINS SEPTEM- 
BER 15th, 1897. 

Address, Principal, Miss ALIOE WOODS, the Maria Grey Training College, 
Salusbury Road, Brondesbury, N.W. 








DGBASTON SCHOOL HOUSE ror GIRLS, Limited, 
THORNE HILL, AUGUSTUS ROAD, EDGBASTON, 
Boarding House in connection with 
EDGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited. 
Pleasant situation; Electric Light; Large Garden; Tennis, Hockey, and 
Cricket. Sanitary arrangements certified by J, E. Wilcox, A.M.1.0.E. 
House Mistress, Miss WELLS. 
Assistant House Mistress, Miss JOWITT (Camb. Hist. Tripos). 
For Prospectus and list of referees, apply to Miss JAPP, B.A., Head-Mistress 
of the Edgbaston High School, or to the House Mistress. 


ASTBOURNE.—HOME EDUCATION in the MEADS 

for EIGHT GIRLS. Recommended by Lady Dalrymple Elphiustone, Lady 

Cunliffe, Lady Stirling, and by several of H.M. Judges.—Address, Mrs, BOXiLL 
ROBERTSON, Avonmore, Eastbourne. 








ANDHURST, WOOLWICH, INDIAN POLICE, 
MILITIA COMPETITIVE, &.—D. C. FEENY, B.A., assisted by a large 
Staff of able and successful Masters, PREPARES for the above EXAMINATIONS. 
Of some 350 Candidates prepared nearly 300 have passed, obtaining first (three 
times), second (three times), and other high places, 
For Prospectus and List of Successes apply to 55 Cornwall Gardens, South 
Kensington. 


St JOHN’S FOUNDATION SCHOOL, 





LEATHERHEAD, SURREY. 
The FOUNDATION is for the FREE EDUCATION and MAINTENANCE 
of the SONS of POOR CLERGYMEN of the Church of England. 


—— ae 
IDLAND RAIL Way 
THE DIRECT AND MOST INTERESTING 
ROUTE TO SCOTLAND 
*,* IS VIA SETTLE AND CARLISLE, 


THROUGH the BEST PARTS of the LAND of BURNS 
The Home and Haunts of Sir Walter Sextt; and ; 
over the “FOKTH” BRIDGE, &. 


SUMMER TRAIN SERVICE, 






















a.m. a.m 1 7 Ris 
-™M.| A.m.} a.m} p.m, | 

LONDON (St. Pauoras) .. ws 1. ae .dep.| 5 15/10 30/10 35 210 815% 
Oarlisle se vee vee ee eee ee oe EF] 15) 50} 5 451 8 551 415 4! 
tient »| 3 54 750... [tL sil. pe 
GLASGOW (8t. Euoch) vv | 3.52) 7 35) 2. [a1 25) 719 42 
RCCMOCK. sn acs os sas | 415) 8 7 ... 112 18) } 95, 
EDINBURGH (Waverley) « » | 3.55] ae | 8 23/11 95) 6 59° 
ee ay | eee . | ae 
Fort William Pe | ee | Hs ses] cos HLM 
Perth eee . via ” 5 37 se 110 32 8 55) ig 
Dundee ... .. eee Forth ” 610] ... |10 51 oe | 8 62 a 
Aberdeen wu se ose oe oe ( Bridog ) | 840]... 12 45] 0. ho as) 
TOMORTNONE!) chs ases..ccas’ seas eee 8 so] ce | oe | 610) 2 4) . 
Stranraer (for Belfast) ... we se see see gp § 5 30 8 re ee Pe 


. 





DIRECT CONNECTIONS are given with these trains from Leicester, Nottiny 
ham, Sheffield, Leeds, Bradford, Manchester, Liverpool, and other towns,” 


* First and Third Olass Dining accommodation between London and Glasgoy 
or Edinburgh. A.—No connection on Sundays. 


For Services to Peak of Derbyshire, The English Lake District, The Isle of May 
Ireland, The Yorkshire Watering Places, and other Holiday Resorts on and in a. 
nection with the Midland Railway, see the Company’s Time Tables and other Dlibe 
lications, 

DINING CARRIAGES TO AND FROM EDINBURGH. 

Dining Car accommodation is provided on the trains leaving London (¢ 
Pancras) at 10.35 a.m. for Edinburgh; and Edinburgh (Waverley) at 105an, 
for London (St. Pancras). Seats may be booked in advance on application to ti, 
respective Stationmasters, 3 


WESTERN HIGHLANDS OF SCOTLAND. 
At the Princes Pier, Greenock, trains run alongside the steamers, so that 





_ NEXT ELECTION of BOYS will be HELD on TUESDAY, December 21st, 


Applications, on Form provided by the Secretary, must be received by him at 

1 The Sanctuary, Westminster Abbey, not later than AUGUST Slst. Candidates 

are alone eligible between the ages of 9 and 11 years, 

The Sons of Clergymen are also admitted as— 

(a.)—Supplementary Foundationers, Foes, 30 guineas per annum. Candidates 
must be under 14 years of age. The parents’ means must be limited. 
Applications for next Term, on Forms provided by the Secretary, should 
be received not later than August 31st. 

(0 )—Non-Foundationers. Fees, 50 guineas perannum. Entrance Forms to be 
obtained from the Secretary or the Head-Master. 

The Sons of Laymen are admitted as Non-Foundationers. Fees, 60 guineas per 
annum. Applications to be made to the Secretary or Head-Master. 
The NEXT TERM will BEGIN on SEPTEMBER 14th. 
Rev. SUTTON PATTERSON, M.A., Secretary. 
1 The Sanctuary, Westminster Abbey, 8.W. 





HE LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on FRIDAY, October Ist. 

The Hospital is the largest general hospital in the kingdom, and contains nearly 
800 beds. Number of in-patients last year, 11,337; out-patients, 158,002; 
accidents, 14,625. 

Surgical operations daily. Major operations in 1896, 2,196. 

APPOINTMENTS :—Sixty qualified res dent or salaried appointments are made 
annually. Dressers, maternity assistants, clinical, and post-mortem clerks, are 
appointed every three months. All appointments are free to students of the 
Hospital. Resident officers have free board. 

ScHOLARSHIPS AND Pr1zES.—Entrance Scholarships, value £120, £60, £60, £35, 
£30, and £20, will be offered for competition at the end of September. Numerous 
Scholarships and Prizes are given annually. 

Fres.—120 guineas in one payment, or 130 guineas by instalments, A reduction 
of 15 guineas is allowed to the sons of members of the profession. 

Luncheons or dinners at moderate charges can be obtained in the Student’s 
Club. The Stndents’ Clubs Union, embracing all the Scientific, Social, and 
Athletic Clubs, is available to all Students, The Olubs Union Ground is at Lower 
Edmonton. 

The Metropolitan, Metropolitan District, East London, and South Eastern 
Railway Stations are close to the Hospital and College. 

For further information apply, personally or by letter, to— 

ile End, E, MUNRO SOOTT, Warden. 








GYPTIAN GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS. — FOUR 
ASSISTANT-MASTERSHIPS VACANT in CAIRO SECONDARY 
SCHOOL, under Ministry of Public Instruction. Masters to teach in English 
exclusively, two of the four a Mathematics, and the two others 
incipally English, Over three hundred boys; English Head-Master. Teaching 
ours, thres daily; Fridays excepted. Summer vacation not less than two 
months. Salary, about £295 per annum (£.Eg.288), rising to about £393. 
Allowance for passage out to Egypt. Graduates of Oxford or Cambridge pre- 
ferred.—Applications, accompanied by copies enly of testimonials, must be sent 
before AUGUST 25th, 1897, te DOUGLAS DUNLOP, Esgq.. Doonside, Hollybush, 
Ayr, to whom candidates may apply by letter for further information. 





HE MANAGING DIRECTORSHIP of a PUBLISHING 

BUSINESS is OFFERED to a GENTLEMAN whois prepared to INVEST 

on equal terms with present Proprietor, who isa sleeping Partner. Must have 

literary taste and some technical knowledge. Fullest particulars will be supplied. 

—Apply, in first instance, to PUBLISHER, care of Haddon’s Advertising 
Agency, Salisbury Square, E.C. 


LADY is ANXIOUS to RECOMMEND 
a PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
from which her Son has just gained a Scholarship at Winchester College. 


Address: 
B, H. BELMONT, Sydenham Hill, S.E. 


O INVALIDS.—A List of Medicai Men in all parts 
willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS. Full particulars and 
terms sent gratis. The list includes Private Asylums, &c. Schools also re- 
commended.— MEDICAL, &., ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, 
W.C. Tel. Address, “‘ Triform, London,” 


T x 2 Be W 2B IP 4 BD SS 


Literary, Confidential, Legal. 
Miss SOWERBY, 21 Milner Street, Cadogan Square, 8.W. 
Excellent References, 











p gers from London and all parts of the Midland Railway system can cop. 
veniently join the Steamers for the Firth of Clyde and the Western Highlands 
and Islands of Scotland. THROUGH CARRIAGE from London (St, Pancras) 
to Greenock at 10,0 p.m. 


DAYLIGHT SERVICE TO ROTHESAY vid Greenock (Princes Pier), 
A Daylight Service throughout will be given during August, leaving London 
(St. Pancras) at 10,30 a.m., arriving at Greenock at 8.7 p.m. in connection with 
the G. and S. W. Railway Co.’s Steamer reaching Rothesay at 9.45 p.m, 


TRAVELLING ACCOMMODATION, &c. 

First and Third Class Dining Carriages by the Morning and Afternoon Expres 
Trains between London (St. Pancras) and Glasgow (St. Enoch). 

Sleeping Cars will run from London (St. Pancras) to Edinburgh at 9.15 p.m, 
and to Glasgow at 10.0 p.m, also from Kdinbargh at 9.50 and Glasgow 
(St. Enoch) at 9 15 p.m. to London (St. Pancras), 

Luncheon and Dining Cars by some of the Express Trains from and to 
London (St. Pancras). 

Family Saloons, Invalid Carriages, Engaged Compartments, &c., arranged on 
application. 

Pillows and Rugs may be hired by Travellers in the Night Mail and Expres 
Trains from London (St, Pancras). 


WHERE TO GO AND STAY FOR THE HOLIDAYS, 
**Tilustrated Guide and List of Furnished Lodgings in Farmhouses, Country 
Districts, &c.” (by post 2d.) ; ‘* The Peak of Derbyshire ” (by post 44.) ; “ Pocket 
Guide to the Midland Railway” (price 6d.); ‘‘ Pocket Diary and Guide to the 
Isle of Man and English Lake District” (price 2d., by post 3d.) These Guides, 
as well as Time Tables, To-rist Programmes, and other publications, may be 
had on application. 


Derby, August, 1897, 


St MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL 
PADDINGTON, W. 


The WINTER SESSION BEGINS on OOTOBER Ist with an Introductory 
Address, at 4 p.m., by Dr. Gow. 

The ANNUAL DINNER will be held in the evening, at the King’s Hall, 
Holborn Restaurant, Mr. A. J. Perper, F.R.O.S., in the Chair, 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS IN NATURAL SCIENOE. 

One of £144, two of £78 15s,, one of £52 10s., two of £57 15s, (these two open 
to Students from Oxford and Cambridge) will be awarded by Examination on 
September 22nd and 23rd. 

There are Sixteen Resident Appointments in the Hospital open to Students 
without expense. The School provides complete preparation for the Higher 
Examinations and Degrees of the Universities. Special attention is directed 
to the fact that the authorities of the Medical School have for the first time 
thrown open all the Special Classes for the Higher Examinations free to 
Students. There will in future be complete Courses of Special Tuition for the 
intermediate and final M.B, Examinations of the Universities of Oxford, 
Cambridge, and London. 

The Residential College is at present at 33 and 35 Westbourne Terrace, W- 
Terms may be had on application to the Warden, Mr. H. 8, COLLIER. 


NEW OUT-PATIENTS’ DEPARTMENT, 


The New Out-Patients’ Department, which will cover an area of over 20,00 
superficial square feet, is to be ready by September 15th. It occupies the entire 
ground floor of the new CLARENCE WING, which, when completed, will also 

rovide additional wards and a Residential College for Medical Officers and 


tudents. 
ENLARGEMENT OF THE MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


A fresh Laboratory, fitted with electric light and all modern improvements, 
for the study of Biology, Pathology, aud Bacteriology, has been added this year. 
The whole of the buildings hitherto used for the Out-Patients’ Department of 
the Hospital has been apportioned to the Medical School for purposes of new 
Laboratories, Class-rooms, and a new Museum. There will be a compicte re 
organisation of the Pathological Department, with provision of extensive now 
Laboratories fer Pathology and Bacteriology, and an improved Museum for 
Pathological specimens, with a special Anatomical Department. 

For Prospectus apply to Mr. F, H. MADDEN, School Secretary. 

G. P. FIELD, Dean. 
A. P. LUFF, M.D., Sub-Dean. 


GEO. H. TURNER, General Manager. 








DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardian’ 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 4} 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Managers 








R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 
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messrs. LONGMANS & CO,’S LIST. 


SECOND EDITION. 


CROMWELL’'S PLACE IN HISTORY. 


ix Lectures delivered at Oxford. By SamueL. Rawson 

Founded L338 LL.D., Ford’s Lecturer, 1896. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
GasDins be difficult to speak too highly of the tone and temper of Dr. 
“T¢ wou study of Oromwell’s place in history. The book has but one hundred 
Gardiner § in it is contained an extraordinarily perfect appreciation of 


rs 2, yet in 1 
so aan an lesen, 


WHAT GUNPOWDER PLOT WAS: a Reply 


to Father Gerard. By SamueL Rawson Garpiner, D.0.L, With 8 LIilus- 
tratiors and Plans, crown 8vo, 5s. 

«Father Gerard’s theory of the Gunpowder Plot, as set forth in his recently 
Fal 4 book is demolished once and for all by Dr. Gardiner. Never has the 
publisbe that f amous plot been so thoroughly examined in the light of historical 
renee, as in this new work.” —Daily News, 


CHILDREN’S WAYS: being Selections from 


b ‘Author’s “ Studies of Childhood,” with some Additional Matter. By 
Jamas suity, M.A. LL.D, Grote Professor of Philosophy of Mind and 
Logie, University College, London, Orown 8vo, 4s, 6d. 


«4 picture of child life which will delight as much as it informs, Never 
Foy, the subject been so folly and philozophically dealt with, and 
befo f the little ones will thank Mr. Sully for putting ‘ Ohildren’s Ways’ 


0 
win their reach.” — Globe, 


THE ELEMEMTS OF COTTON SPINNING. 
By Jonn Morris and F. WiLkinsoy. With a Preface by Sir B. A. 
posson, Chevalier de la Légion d’Honneur, C.E., M.ILM.E, With 169 
lilustrations and Diagrams, crown 8yo, 7s. 6d, net. 


SOME HELPS FOR SCHOOL LIFE: Sermons 


preneed at Clifton College, 1862.79. By J. Penctva1, D.D., LU.D., Lord 
pisvop of Hereford. New and Cheayer Kdition, with a New Preface, 
crown 80, 38, 6d, 








NOVELS AND STORIES. 
THE CHEVALIER D’AURIAC: a Historical 


Romance. By 8. Lever't-Yeats, Author of ‘‘The Honour of Savelli,” &c, 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“This is unquestionably the best cloak-and-sword story that the past few 
months have produced.” —Bookman, 
“Asastory it bustles along nobly. 
finish,” —Academy. 


The clash of steel sounds from start to 


NEW BOOK BY MR, J. K. JEROME. 


SKETCHES IN LAVENDER: Blue and Green. 


A Collection of Short Stories, By Jerome K. Jeromr. Crown 8yo, 6s. 

“ Altogether a very good book wherewith to beguile the time on a railway 
journey, and thoroughly unssthetic, which is not its least recommendation, 
Since ‘Stageland’ Mr. Jerome has given us nothing better than these stories,” 

—World, 


THE PROFESSOR’S CHILDREN: a Story 


of Child Life. By Epitu H. Fowter, Author of ‘‘ The Young Pretenders,’’ 
With 24 Dlustrations by Ethel Kate Burgess. Crown 8vo, és, 

“ A delightful children’s story. The author seems to have caught the daring 
inconsequence and persistency in hammering out an idea which characterise un- 
trammelled conversation in the nursery very cleverly. For its dialogue alone, 
the amusing little book is better reading than a good many more pretentious 
works of fiction.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 

“This book is very delightful, and it will occupy a warm place in the hearts 
of all lovers of children who may chance to read it.”—Daily Mail, 


PHILIP AND HIS WIFE: a Story. By 


Marcaret Dexanp, Autkor of “‘ John Ward, Preacher,” Oheaper Edition, 
crown 8yo, 2s. 6d, 





LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 








Germs of Subscription, 


Half. ee 

Inctnding postage te any part of the United Yearly. Yearly. Quarterty. 

WOU NN, a cruexavaus sey sasdequsaadvenvacaas svasany ices a $ Gi OR Sic @ 7.3 
Including postage tc any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 

China, &€........06 waduucaiesisnetigaitonavassteseveresets B10 6 cscs Os Baca 078 





Seale of Charges for Advertisements. 


OvuTsIpE PaGEs, TWELVE GUINEAS, 








Pag hides £10 10 0| Narrow Column. £2 10 

Half-Page . 5 5 0O| Half‘Column .... 115 0 

QaArler-PATO oiscsccecssccesesecs 212 6j Quarter-Column .............0:008 017 6 
ComPANIES. 

Ontside Page.........ccccccccseceese STE TG OL TMMAG PAR sch sccececsccccesecssees £1213 0 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s. 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third widtk of page, 7s. an inch. 

Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. an inch, 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s, an inch, 
Broad column following ‘‘ Publications of the Week,” 13s, an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 

Terms: net, 


MACMILLAN & C0.’S NEW BOOKS. 
NOVELS TO BE READ. 


PRICE SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 


BY F. MARION CRAWFORD. 
SIXTH THOUSAND. 


A ROSE OF YESTERDAY, 


SPEAKER.—It is told with all Mr. Crawford’s refinement and subtlety...... 
There is something in ‘A Rose of Yesterday’ which makes the book linger with 
a distinct aroma of its own in the reader's memory.” 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
NINTH THOUSAND. 


TAQUISARA. 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ Cannot fail to be read with interest and 
plomeee by all to whom clever characterisation and delicate drawing make 
appeal.” 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “ROBBERY UNDER ARMS,” 
SEVENTH THOUSAND, 


MY RUN HOME. 


By ROLF BOLDREWOOD. 


ATHEN ZUM.—“ Rolf Boldrewood’s last story is a racy volume. It has many 
of the best qualities of Whyte Melville, the breezy freshness and vigour of 
Frank Smedley, with the dash and something of the abandon of Lever...... His. 
last volume is one of his best.” 





ILLUSTRATED STANDARD NOVELS.—New Volume. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, antique paper, 3s. 6d.; ‘* Peacock’ Kdition, 
gilt sides, back and edges, 5:. 


THE PIRATE, AND THE THREE CUTTERS. 


By Captain Marrrat. With Illustrations by Epmunp J, SuLtivay, and an 
Introduction by Davip Hannay, 





Volume III, and Part 11 Now Ready for Delivery te Sabscribers, 


LIFE OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. By 


Professor WILLIAM MILLIGAN SLOANE, Ph.D., L.H.D. 
Illustrated. In 20 parts at 4s, net each, or in 4 vols. at 24s. net each. 
plied only in Sets. Also Ready, Vols. I. and II., and Parts 1—10, 
Subscriptions (sent through a bookseller) will be received at any time, and the 
volumes or parts delivered at such intervals as may ba convenient to 
the subscriber, 


Sup- 





PARNASSUS LIBRARY OF GREEK AND LATIN TEXTS.—New Volume. 


~~ $e 

SOPHOCLIS TRAGOEDIAE. LEdited by 
Rospert YELVERTON TYRRELL, Fellow of Trinity Oollege and Regius 
Professor of Greek, Dublin, Hon. Litt. D. Cantab. D.C.L. Oxon., LL.D. 
Edin. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. net. 





EVERSLEY SERIES.—New Volumes. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF WILLIAM 


WORDSWORTH. Edited by Wuuiam Knigut. Vol. VIII. Globe 8vo, 5s, 


THE MAKING OF ENGLAND. By Joun 


Ricuarp Green, M.A., LL.D., Honorary Fellow ot Jesus College, Oxford. 
With Mapas, in 2 vols, Globe 8vo, 10s. 








Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


THEORY OF ELECTRICITY AND MAG- 


NETISM. By Cuaries Emerson Curry,Pb.D. Witha Preface by Lupwia 
BoirzMawy, Pb.D., D.C.L. (Oxon.), Profess or of Theoretical Physics in the 
University at Vienna. 


MACMILLAN and CO. (Limited), London. 








H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED & CATALOGUED & ARRANGED: 
Telegraphic Address Booxmen, Lonpon. Code: UNIcopE. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICOADILLY, W., LONDON. 





Just out, cloth gilt, price ls. 6d. 
OTES ON THE SACRIFICE OF THE ALTAR. 


By Tuomas ARNOLD, M.A.,, Fellow of the Royal University of Ireland, 
and Author of a “ Manual of English Literature.” 
Borns and Oates, Limited, 28 Orchard Street, London, W. 








NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half- 
yearly, from January to June, and from July to December, on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for the Halj- 
yearly Volumes may be obtained through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 





or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each, 
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WORKS BY 


THE LATE MISS JEAN INGELOW. 


STORIES TOLD TO A CHILD. 
By Jean Ingelow. 
Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 
“ € Stories Told to a Child’ is one of the classics of children’s books, and surely 


Miss Ingelow never did better work than these little stories, which seem to be 
gerfection from wkatever point we regard them.”—Spectator. 


STUDIES FOR STORIES. 


From Girls’ Lives. .By Jean Ingelow. 
Mllustrated Title and Frontispiece from Drawings by Gordon Browne. 
Large crown 8vo, eloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


MOPSA THE FAIRY. 


By Jean Ingelow. 
Illustrated, large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


A SISTER’S BYE-HOURS. 


By Jean Ingelow. 
Illustrated Title and Frontispiece from Drawings by Gordon Browne. 





Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


GARDNER, DARTON, and CO., 3 Paternoster Buildings, E.C. 
anp 44 VIOTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 


2 





| mene ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848 


INVESTED FUNDS 4. os oes = nee £27,000,000 





PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIBS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepured to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 103. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
‘Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.O., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations towards the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM BOUVERIE, and GO., 1 Pall Mall East, S. W. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN 
ITALIAN, AND SPANISH BOOKS. , 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum. from Two Guineas per annum, 
LONDON BOOK SOCUETY (for) y.8 wo or Three Friends ng 
S al e houses be 

of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSORIPTION, 

per annum. and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage, 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms, 

Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free, 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOK 
now offered at 5 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 
A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any Address, 

The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION ; also NEW and SURPLUS OoPIng 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS, 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD 
STREET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON, 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 








AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 

STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 

PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 

for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 

PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS,— 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 





OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED. 

The most Expert Bookfinder Extant. Drama, Medical, Travels, Science, 

First Editions, Art, Theology, Fiction, &c.,—no matter what the subject. Please 

State Wants. Patronised by the Nobility—EDWARD BAKER’S GREAT 

BOOKSHOP, 14 and 16 John Bright Street, Birmingham, Books Bought, Lent, 
or Exchanged. 





———. 


O BOOKBUYERS and Librarians of Free Libraries — 
The AUGUST CATALOGUE of valuable New and Second-hand Works, 
offered at prices greatly reduced, is now ready, and will be sent_post-free 
upon application to W. H. SMITH and SON, Library Department, 186 Strand, 
London, W.C. 





ORTHERN CAPITALS OF EUROPE ORUISE, 
Conducted by Mr. CONNOP PEROWNE, 
Visiting St. Petersburg, Copenhagen, Stockholm, and Christiana, 
Eighty-eight days for 85 guineas. 
Fall details, SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, Euston, London, N.W. 





A pure Solution. 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 22D. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will be found equal to 14s, 8s, 
wine usually sold at much higher 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. — 





FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 
188 STRAND. 


Catalogues post-free. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine usually 
sold at higher prices, The apprecia- 
tion this wine meets with from the 
constantly increasing number of 173. 9s, 6d. 
customers it procures us in London 
and the Provinces, gives us ad- 
ditional confidence in submitting 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 
THE 


INSURANCE AGAINST 


CONTEMPORARY REView | ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 


it to those who like pure Bordeaux 
wine. 
3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles, 


Contests FoR AUGUST. 


Tue New SarinGs or Cneist. By Dr. M. R. James. 

Mr. Barnato. By Harry Raymond, 

Tun New ImpeERIALISM. By Percy A. Hurd, 

‘Tue Cycie Market. By G. Lacy Hillier. 

THE Novets or Mr. Grorce Gissine. By H. G. 
Wells, 

CONVERSATIONS WITH GENERAL TurRR tn 1897. By 

awels. 

Twenty YEARS OF TrapE. By Michael G, Mulhall. 

Eruics AnD Science. By Julia Wedgwood, 

Wuat To Do In THE East. By Prof. W. M. Ramsay. 

THe REFERENDUM IN AUSTRALIA AND NEW 
ZEALAND. By Lilian Tomn. 

THE ORLEANS PRETENDERS. By Albert D. Vandam, 

A Remepy Fork Inpian Famines. By Prof. A. 8. 
Ghosh. 

Tue Ecciesiasticat OuTLOOK. By G. W. E. Russell. 

In THE House oF Commons Har a CENTURY AGO. 
By Sir C. Gavan Duffy. 


London: Iszister & Co., Ltd., Covent Garden, W.C. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1378 





GOLD MEDAL, 





ACCIDENTS AND DISEASE, | 7” ScitsGrect‘sritain to equat them in vatae. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY AND FIDELITY 


GUARANTEE. 


Railway Passengers’ Assurance Co. 
Capital, £1,000,000. Losses Paid, £3,800,000. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 

A. VIAN, Secretary, 


EPPS’S COCOAINE. 


COCOA-NIB EXTRACT. 
(TEA-LIEE.) 

The choicest roasted nibs (broken-p beans) of the 
natural Cocoa on being subjected to powerful 
hydraulic pressure, give forth their excess of oil, 
leaving for use a finely flavoured powder—* Cocoaine” 
a product which, when prepared with boiling water, 
has the consistence of tea, of which it is now, with 
many, beneficially taking the place. Its active prin- 
ciple being a gentle nerve stimulant, supplies the 
needed energy without unduly exciting the system. 

Sold only in Tins. 








General Price List Free by Post. 


JAMES SMITH AND 60., 


WINE MERCHANTS, 


LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


aie Fo ES BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS,, Ohancery Lane, London. 


TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 


TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACOOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balancez, when not drawn 
below £100. 


STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full particu 
lars, po2t-free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
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Or at the Office, 1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 
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mr. WM. HEINEMANN’S LIST. 


Mr, WM, HEINEMANN has much 
pleasure in announcing that Mr. 
HALL CAINE’S New Novel, THE 
CHRISTIAN, wi// be ready at all 
Libraries, Booksellers, and Book- 
stalls, on Monday next, August 
9th, in one volume er. 8vo, price 6s. 


EQUALITY 


By EpwakD Betuamy, Author of “* Looking Backward.” 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


The Daily Mail.—“The story is very cleverly conceived and|consistently carrie® 
hile its underlying ideas on social life are worthy of serious attention.” 





out, W 


SOLDIERS OF FORTUNE. 


By RicHaRD HARDING Davis. With Illustrations by CO. D. Gibson, 1 vol. 


crown 8vo, 68, ; P - : , on 9? 
The World.—“ Certainly without a rival among this season’s supply of fiction, 


PETER THE GREAT. 


By K. WatiszEwsk!. Translated by Lady Mary Loyp, With Portrait, 
2 vols. 8vo, 28s. 
The Saturday Review.—‘‘ A marvellous story which has been told with great 
spirit by the author, who is able to include many new anecdotes and much 
material that is practically new to English readers,” 


THE NEW AFRICA: a Journey up 


the Chobe and down the Okovanga Rivers, 
By AvrEL Scuvtz, M.D.,and Aveust Hammar, 0.E. In 1 vol. demy 8vo, 
with 70 Illustrations and a Map, 28s. 
The Saturday Review.—‘f The journey was full of excitirg incidents and 
sporting adventures, which are described modestly, effectively, and with trans- 
parent trathfulness,”” 


THE FOREIGNER IN 
THE FARMYARD. 


By Ernest E. Witt1ams, Author of “ Made in Germany.” 1 vol., 2s. 6d. 


The Daily Chronicle.—‘*‘ Mr. Williams is always readable, and we can strongly 
recommend his book for the many striking facts and statistics it contains.’’ 





London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


AUGUST, 1897. Price 2s. 6d, 





ConTENTS, 

1, Ep1sopES OF THE MONTH. 

2, AN UNDERSTANDING BETWEEN RvssIA AND GREAT Britain. By an Official. 
3, GoLpEN RuopEs1a—A Reveration. By J. Y. F. Blake, 

4, Tae Uses or Humour. By Professor Sully. 

5, ConckRNING Puaitism. By Major W. Broadfoot, R.E, 

6, OxrorpD LineraLism. By R. A, Johnson, lately President of the Oxford 

Union, and O. W. Richards, 

7. AMERICAN AFFAIRS, 

8, SEQUEL TO Gipnon’s Love Letters. By Hon. Mrs, Alfred Lyttelton. 

9, Future oF NavaL Warrare. By Admiral Colomb, 
10, A CoLonraL CHRONICLE. 


EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, London, W.C. 








SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN. 


MADE IN THREE SIZES— 
10s. 6d., 16s. 6d., and 25s. cach, post-free. 
The most prolific writers of to-day pronounce it a perfect pen. 
Complete Illustrated Catalogue sent post-free on application to 
MABIE, TODD, and BARD, 


93 CHEapsipE, E.C., 95a Recent StreRT, W., LONDON, 
3 ExcuasGEe StreEET, MANCHESTER, 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should Nov be addressed to the EpitTor, but 
to the PusuisHEr, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


READING-CASES FOR THE 
“SPECTATOR,” 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 











CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 


WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


PRINCE RANJITSINHJI ON CRICKET. 
Dedicated to Her Majesty the Queen- Empress, 
ON MONDAY WILL BE PUBLISHED. 


THE JUBILEE 
BOOK OF CRICKET. 


By K. S. RANJITSINHJI. 
With 107 Full-page Plates. 


This work will be issued in Three Editions :— 


I.—EDITION DE LUXE. Limited to 350 Copies for England, 
printed on Hand-made Paper, and handsomely bound in 
buckram, crown 4to, with 22 Photogravures and 85 Full- 
page Plates. Each Copy signed by Prince Ranjitsinhjji. 
£5 5s. net. 

II.—FINE PAPER EDITION. Medium 8vo, with Photogravure 
Frontispiece, and 106 Full-page Plates on Art Paper, 
25s. net. 

III.—POPULAR EDITION. With 107 Page Illustrations, large 
crown 8vo, 6s. 





POPULAR EDITION, PRICE SIXPENCE. 
NEXT WEEK WILL BE PUBLISHED. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S 


SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE. 


Royal 8vo, paper cover, price Sixpence. 





WORKS BY THE LATE MRS. OLIPHANT. 


CHRONICLES of CARLINGFORD. 


In Uniform Binding, gilt top, 3 vols. crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 


MISS MARJORIBANKS. 
THE PERPETUAL CURATE, and THE RECTOR. 
SALEM CHAPEL, and THE DOCTOR’S FAMILY. 





REMINISCENCES OF THE MUTINY. 


OLD MEMORIES. By General Sir 
Huex Govex, G.C.B., V.C. With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d. 


“These early pages of a brilliant military career are well done, and the 
descriptions of the actual fighting indicate that General Gough, like many 
another soldier, can yield the pen as well as the sword.” —Black and White, 


THE WOODLAND LIFE. By Epwarp 


Tuomas. With a Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 6s. 


** To all lovers of nature the work requires no commendation.” : 
—Notes and Queries, 





AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


AN ELECTRIC SHOCK, and other 


Stories. By E. Grrarp (Madame de Laszowska), Author of 
“A Foreigner,” &c., Joint Author of “ Reata,” &c. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 


“ Bach of the stories has its own special charm, that which gives its title to 
the book being one of those delightful studies of Austrian life in which this 
writer excels,”—Speaker, 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No, 982. AUGUST, 1897. 2s, 6d. 





A GLImpsE OF THE Late War. By Major C. E. Callwell, R.A. 
Ear.ty VICTORIAN TRAVELLING. 

Tue Native Army or INDIA. 

ITALIAN JOURNALISM AS SEEN IN FicTION. 

Tue Witp Docs. By Bernard (apes, 

Faces AND Praces, By Dr. Louis Robinson, 

DarreL: A Romance or Surrey. By R. D. Blackmore. 

At Dawn oF Day. By “A Son of the Marshes,” 

A REMINISCENCE OF TENNYSON. By Professor Knicht. 

Tur SILVER Mines OF NERTCHINSK. By J. Y. Simpson. 

Tue ConDUCT AND PRESENT CONDITION OF GREECE, By Walter B. Harria, 
A HEALTHY CHANGE. 
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At all Booksellers’ and Railway Bookstalls. 


BENTLEY'S FAVOURITE NOVELS, 


Each Work can be had separately, price 6S. 


i 








THE NEW ADDITIONS TO THE SERIES. 
| DEAR FAUSTINA. By Ruopa Brovucuton. [Secona Edition, 
; THE MISTRESS OF BRAE FARM. 3y Ross N. Carey. 
| MY LADY NOBODY. By Maarten Maartens. 
DIANA TEMPEST. By Mary Cuotmonpetey. 
THE MADONNA OF A DAY. ByL. Dovcatt. 





By ROSA N. CAREY.—Sir Godfrey’s Grand-daughters,—Nellie’s Memories.—Barbara Heath- 
cote’s Trial.—Heriot’s Choice.—Mary St. John.—Not Like Other Girls—Only the 
Governess.—Queenie’s Whim.—Robert Ord’s Atonement.—Uncle Max.—Wee Wifie. 
—Wooed and Married.—For Lilias—Lover or Friend ?—Basil Lyndhurst.—The 
Mistress of Brae Farm. 


By RHODA BROUGHTON.—Dear Faustina.—Scylla or Charybdis?—A Beginner.—Mrs. Bligh, 
—Cometh up as a Flower.—-Good-bye, Sweetheart !— Joan.—Nancy.—Not Wisely, but 
Too Well.—Red as a Rose is She.—Second Thoughts.—Belinda.—Alas!—*“ Doctor 
Cupid.” 


By MAARTEN MAARTENS.—My Lady Nobody.—The Sin of Joost Avelingh.—An Old 
Maid’s Love.—‘“ God’s Fool.”—The Greater Glory. 


| By JESSIE FOTHERGILL.—The “ First Violin,”—Aldyth.—Probation.—Borderland.—Kith 


and Kin.—From Moor Isles. 

By MARY CHOLMONDELEY.—Sir Charles Danvers.—Diana Tempest. 

By ANTHONY TROLLOPE.—The Three Clerks. 

By MARY LINSKILL.—Between the Heather and the Northern Sea—The Haven under 
the Hill—In Exchange for a Soul.—Cleveden.—Tales of the North Riding. 

By W. E. NORRIS.—Major and Minor. 

By Mrs. W. K. CLIFFORD.—Aunt Anne. 

By HELEN MATHERS.—Comin’ thro’ the Rye. 

By FLORENCE MONTGOMERY.—Misunderstood.—Thrown Together.—Seaforth. 


By J. SHERIDAN LE FANU.—Uncle Silas.—The House by the Churchyard.—In a 
Glass Darkly. 


| By ~~. — EDWARDES.—Leah: a Woman of Fashion.—A Girton Girl.—Susan 
ielding. 
By HAWLEY SMART.—Breezie Langton. 
By Mrs. ALEXANDER.—The Wooing o’t.—Her Dearest Foe. 
By MARCUS CLARKE.—For the Term of His Natural Life. 
By LADY G. FULLERTON.—Too Strange Not to be True. 
By Mrs. NOTLEY.—Olive Varcoe. 
By Mrs. RIDDELL.—George Geith of Fen Court.—Berna Boyle. 
By BARONESS TAUTPHEUS,.—The Initials.—Quits. 
By E, WERNER.—Fickle Fortune.—Success: and How He Won It. 


By JANE AUSTEN.—Emma.—Lady Susan and The Watsons.—Mansfield Park.— 
Northanger Abbey and Persuasion.—Pride and Prejudice.—Sense and Sensibility. 
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